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By  DO  Cincinnati. 
MP  INCIDENTS. 

ENTHUSIASM ' 

iniANArOUJ  TO  CINCINNATI, 

rooms  at  the  IJatos  Ilome 
y  an  nnxioug  crowd  In::,pf  be- 
tcrday  mornin^^  before 

wnfl  R  Vurong  which  filled 
noived  into  the  street  front- 
r.  Lincoln  and  hia  snit^,  and 
led  giiests,  breftkfiwlfld  with 
and  retarning  as  privately 
nd  an  immense  concourse 
ng  up  the  street,  eager  for 
pon  one  of  the  balconies, 
f  the  crowd  Soon  brought 
course  of  a  few  well  chosen 
9,  he  said  tha^- if  he  made  a 
:e  ic  was  d^ired  by  kind 
)e  speedily  unfitted  for  the 
,d  been  ossicned  tim.  He 

before  them  to  exchange 
bid  them  farewell.  As  be 
d  cry  wna  taiecd  fo^his  son, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  quieted 
mile,  and  a  bow  which  was 
sire  tha^  Lord  Burleigh's 
;n,  and  remarking  that  "hia 
;ot  in  the  way  of  making 


16  carriage  to  be  conveyed 
Cincinnati,   the  insatiable 
idiatelj  for  the  depot,  and 
a' rapid  pace,  the  sea  of  ga- 
a  as  impenetrably  as  ever, 
n  which  nad  been  placed  at 
ted  of  four  Ijandsome  cars, 
;ine,  which  with  its  tender 
ecorated  with  engravings, 
,nd  many  unique  devices. 
[Vited  parties  were  admit- 
■n  train,  which  was,  howev- 
)he  train  moved  away  amid 
of  the  populace,  and  was 
s  along  the  road  with  the 
■  signs  of  ardent  sympathy, 
IS  passed  with  all  the  work- 
tue  bank,  firing  a  salut.o 
(cry  they  could  command. 
Homo  distant  village,  peer- 
i  the  curs  ns  they  whirled 
icnrly  pnrtinp  cheer.  Every 
ji  a  family  circle  mustered, 
s  flouriBliing-handkorchiefd 
ittlo  ones  waving  fiiga,  ia'"  j 
nirs  of  J/iricoIn  n'hd  Hamlin,  | 
\y  played  a  lively  part  in  i 
A  short  distance  from  the 
weather-beaten  log  hut, 
.  13  stationed  a  white-haired 
)  stood  trembling  in  the 
one  crutchj  while  the  oth- 

ect  and  hi^  amiable  and 
their  levee  in  the  last  car, 
landsomely  arranged  for 
ra,  and  where  the  guests 
iem.  At  Shelbyille,  as  at 
.  inCposing  crowd  was  as- 
incoln  greeted  them  from 
The  train  was  also  stopped 
,  Greensburg,  where  there 
d  very  enthusiastic  gath- 
'  i  discourBed  patriotic  airs, 
d  the  surrounding  were 
with  flags.  As  Mr.  Lin- 
rance,  he  was  greeted  with 
Union"  by  aiatefitorian 
'  unmusical  chorus.  The 
them  in  a  few  words,  and 
ly  in  a  storm  of  acclami- 

cs  in  all  were  mode,  the 
jawrencabnrg,  where  the 
the  route  was  in  waiting, 
icar  aa  we  can  remember. 

Jilts  AT  LAWRENcfcnpnO. 

ymcn.  You  call  upon  me 
none  to  give  to  you,  and 
ue  to  devote  to  it  if  I  had. 
Union  TOpn  liprp  rpVioora 


applause.)  In  all  Hying  positions  in 
shall  be  placed,  and,  doubtless  I  shall  I 
in  many  such,  my  reliance  will  bo  plai 
you,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and 
tbat  it  is  your  business,  and  not  min 
the  union  of  these  Stales,  and  the  lib 
this  people,  shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  littl 
one  man  of  52  years  of  age,  biit  a  gi 
to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who 
these  United  States,  and  to  their  pos 
all  coming  lime.  Ii  is  youi*  basines 
up  and  preserve  the  Union,  and  lil 
yourselves,  and  not  for  me. 

I  detire  they  should  be  constitc 
performed.  I,  as  already  intimated, 
an  accidental  instrument,  temporarj 
serve  but  for  a  limited  time,  and  I  a] 
you  again  to  constantly  bear  inmindt 
you,  and  not  with  politicians,  not  wit! 
dents,  not  with  office  seekers,  but  will 
>the  question  :  Shall  the  Union  and  s 
liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved 
latest  generations  ?  (Cheers.) 

Fellow  Cilizens  of  the  Slate  of  Indiana 
I  am  here  to  thank  you  much  for  tl 
nificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  1 
generous  support  given  by  your  State 
political  cause  which  I  think  is  the  t 
just  cause  of  the  whole  country  abd  th 
world. 

Solomon  say% there  is  "a  time  to  1 
lence,"  and  when  men  wrangle  by  thi 
with  no  certainty  t,hat  they  mean  tl 
thing,  while  using  the  same  word,  it 
were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silenci 

The  words  "coercion"  aud  "invasi 
much  used  in  these  days;  and  often  wii 
temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make 
we  can,  that  we  do  not  misundersta 
meaning  of  those  who  use  tliera.  Lot 
exact  definitions  of  these  words,  ne 
dicUonaties,  but  from  the  men  then 
who  cortuialy  depreciate  the  thimj. 
would  represent  by  the  use  of  words, 
then,  is  "CoercionV"  "What  is  ''Inv 
"Would -the  marching  pf  an  armv  int< 
Carojina  without  the  consent  of  her 
and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them, 
vasion?"  Icertainly  think  it  would;aud. 
be  ''coercion"  also,if  (.he  South  Carolinia 
forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  o? 
and  other  property,  and  collect  the  'di 
foreign  importation^,  or  even  withh 
mails  /rem  places  where  they  were  hal 
violated,  would  any  or  all  these  things 
vasion"  or  "coercion?"  Do  our  pi 
luvers  of  the  Uuion,but  who  spitefully 
that  they  will  resist  coercion  aud  ui 
understand^  that  such  things  as  these 
part  of  ih^TUnited  Stales,  would  be  c 
or  invasion  of  a  State?  If  so,  their 
means  to  preserve  the  object  of  thei 
affection,  would  seem  to  be  eiceeding 
and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  th( 
opathists  would  he  much  too'  large  i 
swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union  as 
ily  relation,  would  seem  to  bo  no 
marriage,  but  a  sort  of  "free  love"  a 
ment,  to  be  maintained  only  on  "pt 
attraction." 

By  the  way,  in  what  censista  the 
sacredcess  of  a  .State?  I  speak  not 
position  assigned  to  a  State,  in  the  Un 
the  Constitution;  for  that,  bv  the  bond 
recognize.  That  position,  however,  / 
cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union  witi 
speak  of  that  assumed  primary  right  of 
to  rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself  a 
all  that  is  larger  th.i.n  itself.  If  a  St 
a-  County  in  a  given  case,  shoald  b 
in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in  nu 
inhabitnnts,  in  what,  as  a  matter  of  pr 
is  the  State  bettor  thau  the  County? 
an  exchange  of  names  be  an  eschs 
righia  upon  principle?  On  what  i 
principle  may  a  State,  being -not  rao 
one,-filiieth  part  of  the  nation,  Ln  a 
population,  break  up  the  nation  and  t 
erce  a  proportionably  larger  sub-divi 
itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way?  Wh 
tcrioua  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferr 
district  of  country,  with  its  people,  by 
calling  it  a  State?  ' 

Fellow  citizens,  L  am  not  assortin 
thing;  I  am  merely  asking  questions 
to  consider.  Aud  now  oUow  me  to  I 
fiirowoll. 


u  iiiu  lueumime.  msoia  Illinois  friends, 
)ubois  and  E.  Peck  took  leave  of  him  in 
-dramatic  manner.  They  hugged  him, 
im  \r,  behave  himself  like  a  good  boy  in 
hilo  House,  and  lastly  even  cut  a  lock  of 
(!'  his  head,  with  which  they  rushed  tri- 
intly  out  of  his  room.  ' 

II'  KROM  INDIANjVPOLIS  TO  CINCINNATI. 

aalf  past  ten,  a  number  of  carriages  re- 
the  President  and  party,  and  carried 

0  the  Union  Depot.  The  huge  build- 
13  BO  crammed  with  people  as'  to  render 
;saee  to  the  cars  possible  by  the  most 
eni  efforts  only.  / 

train  commenced  moving  at  ten 
:  A.  H".,  precisely.  The  President 
in  the  platform  while  it  slowly  steamed 
the  depot,  bowing  right  and  left  to  the 
)g  multitude. 

Lincoln  and  two  children  arrived  under 
ort  of  Burnet  Forbes,  Eec[.,  of  your  city, 
few  seconds  before  the  train  left,  and 
mmediately  conducted  into  a  special 
eiTed  for  their  use. 

.  Pogue,  of  the  U.  S.  Array,  also  joined 
;sidcutial  party  before  leaving  Indian- 
train  consisted  of  four  passenger  cars, 
which  was  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
mt  and  suit.  Considerable  difficulty 
first  experienced,  in  getting  the  com- 
propcrly    distributed,    as  everybody 

1  to  gel  on  the  same  car  with  the  Prcsi- 
But  the  energy  and  skillful  manuge- 

jf  Messrs.  W.  S.  AVood,  Henry  C.  Lord, 
isident  of  the  roiid,  and  Frank  P.  Lord, 
uluctor,  Boon  brought  order  into  the 

tly  after  Itfr.  Lincoln  had  entered  this 
niiumons  committee  from  Cincinnati, 
ton  and  Newport,  Ky.,  consisting  of 
ading  Republicans  and  DemocBals  was 
.ed  to  him.  ri'he  Chairman.  Hon.  P. 
J,  then  addressed  to  him  a  few  patriotic 
s,  to  which  he  replied  with  unusual 
itness.  The  entire  party  then  took  seats 
as  soon  engJiged  in  a  lively  exchange 
and  humor.  The  President  was  the 
St  among,  the  merry,  and  kept  those 
I  him  in  a  continuMl  roar. 

Lincoln  and  family  were  first  alone  in 
arriuge,  but  wore  joined  on  the  way  by 
ucoln  and  a  select  circle  of  geatlemen. 
igh  very  much  fatigued  by  night-travel, 
incolu  kept  up  a  spirited  conversation 

the  entire  journey. 

Lincoln's  two  youngest  sons  attracted 
,1  attention  by  their  sprightliness.  One 
Q  amused  himself  nearly  all  the  way  by 
outsiders,  "Do  you  want  to  see  'Old 
'  and  then  pointing  out  some  one  else, 
train  traveled  at  the  rate  of  over  30 
ler  hour.  Men  with  Union  flags  .were 
wl  every  half  a^milo.  Every  town  and 
passed  was  festively  decorated.  Hun- 
.nd  thousands  were  assembled  at  every 
shouting  and  waving  flags,  hats  and 
^-chiefs  as  the  train  swept  by.  Only 
oppagcB  were  made  bAween  Indianiipo- 
1  Oiucinnati,  during  each  of  which, 
.be"  was  brought  out  to  listen  td  the 
of  guns,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
and  never  let  off  without  saying  some- 
.0  the  wild  multitudes  bftfore  him.  ■  ' 
P.  M,,  the  suburbs  of  Porkopolis  be- 
isible,  and  the  train  slackened  its  speed 
safely  through  the  thick  crowds  on 
de  of  the  track  to  thoJJepot. 

RECEPTION  IN  CINCINNATI.  ' 

Tua  ruocKsaiocrl 
0  was  a  general  hurrying  up  of  the 
lay  iiieul,  yesterday.  In  every  family, 
houl  the  entire  city,  the  general  anxiety 
)  part  in,  or  look  upwf  the  reception  of 
usident  elect,  caused  to  bo  eatea  hasty 
a.  Shortly  after  one  o'clock  crowds 
ieen  hurrying  to  and  fro  through  the 

large  number  of  strangera,  attracted 
by  the  demonstration,  added  to  the 
r  of  our  own  cilizena,  who  wore  in  the 
thronged  the  thoroughfares,  and 
tlicia  ftlinoat  ixDpftssabld.  \  E3pociftU7 


•viaa    \,u:a    iiuu    n't  jur-ce^  iii  ^Kjicemi  inier- 

t&i.  Th*  crowd  went  to  the  depot  in  platoons, 
on  foot,  in  the  cars,  and  by  every  other 
possible  coavoyonce. 

The  mass  of  people  who  cratberccf*around 
the  depot  to  welcome  thtj  President  elect,  '-^.j^, 
enormous.   Notonly  wore  the  streets  j'-,,p(^gg.  ; 
able,  but  every  elevation,  cars,  b/^uge  ^gj^,  ; 
trees,  lumber  piles  o-^'A  coal  bci>'j',gj  ^ere  aliki  J 
covered  with  uuman  beings.    The  military 
having  ajrived,  the  police  were  charged  witt 
clearirjg  a  passage  way  to'  the  carriage;  c 
movement  of  no  little  difficulty,  and  requiring 
a  vast  deal  of  patience,  skill  and  shrewdness, 
Pj-esently  the  gaily  decorated  engine  was 
heofd  approaching  with  the  train,  aad'ahoul 
after  shout  rent  the  air,  until  the  depot,  likt 
the  Tiber  of  old,  trembled  beneath  the  replica' 
tion  of  the  sound. 

As  soon  ,&s  Mr.  Lincoln's  pruardians  could 
get  him  out  the  cars,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Robt.  Hosea,  Esq.,  in  the  following^  words: 

ADDRESS  OP  BOBT.  HOSBA,  KSQ. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  Committee  of  Reception,  I  have  the  hon- 
or 1o  welcome  you  to  our  city. 
,  We  meet  you  Sir,  not  as  partizana  coming 
forth  to  greet  a  successful  candidate,  but  com* 
ing  as  citizens,  from  all  parties,  and.  from  your 
native  State  of  Kentucky  also,  as  well  as  Ohio, 
Wo  desire  to  welcoitio  you  as  the  President 
elect  of  the  United  States,  and  through  you  to 
do  honor  to  that  great  principle  of  Constitu- 
tional liberty^  of  which  the  election  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate  of  our  beloved  country  aCfords  the 
most  sublime  of  all  examples, 

Yon  liave  bien  caile4  Sir,  from  private  life 
to  (he  most  dignified,  and  the  most  responsible 
trust  in  the  country,  by  the  united  voice  of 
the  American  people,  through  their  confi- 
dence in  your  honesty,  your  integrity,  and 
your  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  and.  their 
belief  that  you  will  devote  yourself  trith  a 
single  eye  to  the  public  good.  , 

In  that  confidence,  in  that  belief,  we  fully 
E'lare;  and  we  believe  that  the  justice  of  your 
Administration  as  Well  as  its  flrmiiess,  will 
tend  to  heal  the,  Unhappy  dissensions,  which 
now  exist,  restore  the  confidence  of  alienated 
aections,  and  unite  the-  country*  in  the  bonds 
of  peace. 

Again  Sir,  we  welcome  you  with  warm  and 
loyal  hcartsx  loyal  to  the  Union — to  the  flajj 
of  our  whole  country,  with  not  a  stardimned 
nor  ft  stripe  ernsed.  , 
nnPLY  OP  THE  rarsiDKNT  klect  to  mr.  hosea, 

Mr.  Ciiaiuman: — I  thank  you,  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  for  this  re- 
ception. As  I  understand  it  is  a  part  of  the 
programme  that  I  will  address  you  a  little 
more  at  length  at  the  Burnet  House,  I-will, 
for  the  present,  postpone  the  making  of  any 
remarks.  I  will  proceed  at  once  from  here, 
I, remark  here  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
make  a  lengthy  speech. 

■I  THK  MILITARY  BSCORT. 

in  obediebce  to  general  orders,  the  military 
of  the  3d  Brigade,  1st  Division  0.  "V.  M., 
should  have  assembled  at  Fifth  Street  Market 
Space,  at  IK  o'clock  P.  M.  At  that  hour 
there  were  no  troops  upon  the  parade  ground, 
but  shortly  thereafter  the  Guthrie  Grey  Bat- 
talion, (with  Menter's'Band)  commanded  by 
Major  Bosley,  arrived,  and  took  position  upon 
the  left  of  the  Market  Space.  Their  prompt- 
ness deserves  special  commendation. 

The  next  companies  to  arrive  wore  the 
Rover  Guards,  and  the  Zouaves,  who  marched 
into  the  Space  to  the  music  of  Brandt's  Cor^iet 
Band,  and  immediately  attracted  a  crowd  of 
observers.  The  Rovers  appeared  in  their  new 
battalion  ,  uniform,  with  packed  knap -sacks 
and  shakos,  and  mado  a  fine  soldiery  appear- 
ance. .  The  Zouaves  were  also  in  battalion 
uniform,  with  the  variation  of  fatigue  caps* 
and  white  gaiters,  and  were  much  admired 
for  their  precision  of  movement  and  exact 
military  accuracy. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Rovers  and 
Zouaves,  the  latter  company  was  despatched 
to  the  Rover's  Arnioryvfor  the  Regimental 
Colors,  which  duty  they  performed  in  double 
quick  time,  a  novelty  in  military  movements 
Ti«\*  Vt.^<^t^r  1  -3  '  


Major  Genoral  V/m.  H.  LjUo  dteff-OoI.  Thorp, 
Major  Bnrke,  Oaptalns  Ndffaud  Geddls. 

Tho  Stouben  Artillery,  Uapt.  Amis.  , 
'  Wuber's  Liberty  Cornet  Bauil 

First  Cincinnati  Battuliou  of  Infimtry,.  Major  H.  K. 
.  Kenuett,  commaudlnB;  Lieut  A.  0.  Parry,  Adjutant, 
Bund.  _ 
Germun  TaHera— Captain  Sommera.  " 
Lafayette   Guards— Ouptuiu  Miller. 

Colors.  .  /  ■ 

Hover  Guards-Lieutenant  Hubbell. 
Zouaro  Guardu— Lieulomiut  Anderson. 

Continental  Battalion. 
United  States  Newport  Barracks  Band, 
Independent  Continentals— Captain  Kemloy. 

Putnam  Continentals— Capt.  Jackson. 
Marloii  Continentals— Captain  Wlrltoom.  ' 
Mentor's  Oomot  Band. 
The  Independent  Guthrie  Grey  Battollon—- Major 
'tjr  Bosley,  cunnnanding. 
Company  "A. "--Lieutenant  W.  P.  Noble. 
Oompuny  "M."— Lieutenant  W.  Wilmington, 

The  military  made  a  jevy  creditable  display 
— the  companies  not  so  strong  in  auinhiers  as 
they  should  have  been,  bat  better  than  was 
expected.  The  near  approach  of  the  22d  of 
February,  and  preparations  thereto,  somewhat 
detracted  from  the  present  demonstratioa. 
We  noticed  fuller  ranks  than  usual  in  the 
German  companies,  also  in  the  Rovers,  and  a 
very  fuU  turn-out  on  tke  part  of  the  Conti- 
nentals. It  is  a  universal  regret  among  mili* 
tary  men  that  this  latter  corps  should  notlhave 
adopted  the  State  regulation  uniform.  ^ 

OIVIO  PnoCESSION. 

Immediately  after  the  military  escort,  ap- 
peared the  carriage  of  , 

THE  PnESIDENl"  ELECT,'    ,    ,      '  ' 

Attended  on  ^ither  side  and  in  front  and  rear, 
by  the  Washington  Dragoons,  as  a  special 
nillilary  escort,  A  detachment  of  police, 
compo.'ing  the  second  company,  also  guarded 
the  carriage,  ,    ■  ' 

The  President's  carriage,  a  splendid  estab" 
lishment,  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  also  con- 
stained 

The  Maj'or  of  Cincinnati,  Ex-Mayor  Foley 
of  Covington,  Rev,  Wpi.  Andrews,  of  New- 
port. Following  this  carriage  there  were-seva 
eral  others  bearing  the  suite  of  the  President, 
the  Commitlees  of  Covington  and'  Nowport; 
the  citizens'  Committees  of  Receptipn,  an<J  of 
the  City  Council.  We  noticed  also  several  1 
invited  guests  from  other  parts  of  the  State, 
among  whom  were  the  Hon.  Abe.  Hevling, 
of  Greene  county,  and  Judge  0.  T.  Fishback, 
of  Clermont  county.  ,  ' 

There  was  also  a  largo  cavalcade  of  horse- 
men preceding  and  following  the  carriages. 

On  the  whole,  the  procession  was  decidedly 
creditable  to  the  city. 

THE  noUTE  OP  PAKADE, 

Throughout  the  entire  line  of  the  procession 
there  was  a  marked  exhibition  of  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  flying  flags,  significant  mottoes, 
elaborate  designs  over  windows  and  house 
tops,  a  pouring  out  of  the  populace  from  every 
nook  and  corner,  special  demonstrations  by 
impromptu  artillery  squads,  and  a  decided 
manifestation  of  enthusiasm  generally. 

The  Tenth  Ward  made  a  "  splendid  display" 
of  bunting.  '"'At  the  corner  of  yine  and  Mer- 
cer streets  a  platform  was  erected,  upon  which 
was  seated  thirty-four  young  ladies,  represent- 
ing the  States  of  the  Union,  Over  their  hjads' 
was  an  arch  of'  evergreens,  entwined  with 
flowers,  and  surmounted  by  the  American 
flag.  Immediately  above  the  flag  was  the 
motto':  ^ 

"  Protect  this  banner  against  insult  what- 

IEOver,"  '  -  I 

On  the  reverse  pf  the  krch  was  mscribed : 
"Be  firm,  and  the  hopes  of  free  men  are 
fulfilled." 

When  the  President's  carriage  arrived  oppo- 
tbis  platform,  a  young  miss  stepped  forward 
and  presented  him  with  an  elegant  bouquet  of 
natural  flowers,  which  he  carried  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  route. 

Immediately  below  Twelfth  street  another 
plAtt'wm  wft3  erect«di  upoa  which  9,  number 


of  young  Bir''j-^orc  sealed,  who  nong  National 
Airs  BB-tB^^  cortege  passed. 

public  buildings  throughout  the  city 
y'le  decorated  with  flags,  and  many  private 
houses  displayed  an  exuberance  of  bunting. ' 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  the  Burnet  House  he  was  introduced 
to  tl^  crowd  in  the  following  speech; — 

MATOE  BIBHOr's  SFKECH. 

FoNODKD  Sin : — In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  all  classes  of  my  fellow-citizens  I  extend 
to  you  a  cordial  welcome,  and  in  their  behalf 
I  have  ihe  honor  of  offering  you  the  hospi- 
talities of  Cincinnati. 

Our  city  needs  no  eulogy  from'  me.  Her 
well-known  character  for  enterprise,  liberality 
and  hospitality  Is  not  more  distinguished  than 
is  her  fidelity  and  undying  devotion  to  the 
Union  of  these  States,  and^a  warm,  filial  and 
affectionate  regard  for  that  glorious  ensign 
which  has 

"Braved  tho  battle  and  the  brocjio" 
upon  land  and  sea  so  liiany  years.  The  peo- 
ple, under  the  solemn  and  dignified  forms  of 
the  Constitution,  have  chosen  you  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  I  greet 
you.  And  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  it  is  the  earnest  and  united  desiiks  of  our 
citizens,  that  ybiir  ■  administration  of  the 
General  Government  may  be  marked  by  wis- 
dom, patriotism  and  justice  to  all  sections  of 
>the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific 
Oceans,  from  the  porthern  boundary  of  Maine 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  So  that  when  you  re- 
tiro  from  office  your  fellow-citizens  may  greet 
you  everywhere,  with  the  charming  Words, 
"well  done  thou  ^ood  and  faithful  servant." 

But,  sir,  I  see  in  this  greot  and  anxious  con- 
course, not  only  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  but  also 
'  many  from  our  sister  State,  Kentucky — the 
land  of  Clny,  the  former  home  of  j^our  parents 
and  mine,  and  the  place  of  our  birth.  These, 
too,  greet  you,  for  they,  like  us,  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  lojfll  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  I  again  welcomfe  you  to  our  ndble 
city,  and  trijst  your  short  stay  with  us  may 
be  an  agreeable  one,  and  that  your  journey  to 
our  Federal  Capital  may  bo  pleasant  and  safe. 

MR,  UHCOLN's  RBMAKKS  AT  THE  BORNHT  HOtTSH. 

Mil.  Mayor— Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 
A  few  hours  ago  J  stepped  out  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  State  of  1  ndiana.  I  said  to 
myself,  I  have  npver  seen  so  many  people  to- 
gether,  on  any  occasion  .whatever.  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  say  that;  but  it  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected  of  this  great  city  of  Cincin-' 
niiti.  1  confess  myself  eatirely  overwhelmed 
with  the  magnificence  of  tli6  rscSption,  i  will 
not  say  given  to  me,  but  to  tho  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Most  cor- 
dially do  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  it.  I 
have  been  reminded  by,  tho  address  of  the 
Major,  that  this  reception"  is  given  not  by 
any  one  political  partj;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
so  reminded  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  I  could 
have  known  the  fact  by  the  extent  of  the  mul- 
titude. 1  could  not  but  have  known  that  all 
parties  join  this  reception. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  '  It  is  as  it  should 
have  been  if  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  here;  as  it 
should  have  been  if  Mr.  Bell  had  been  here; 
as  it  should-  have  been  it  Mr.  Breckinridge 
had  been  here;  as  it  should  have  Ibeen,  and 
should  forever  be,  when  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  constitutionally  elected 
vPresident. 

And  allow  me  to  say,!  think  what  has 
happened  here,  could  not  happen  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  without  the  influence  of  the 
free  institutions,  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States,  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
There  could  have  been  no  such  a  turnout,  and 
enjoy  such  a  peace,  except  under  the  favorable 
influence  of  free  institutions,  and,  I  hope,  tliat 
while  we  have  some  threatening  national 
difficulties,  that  when  these  free  institutions 
so  continue  to  multiply  and  multiply,  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  free  people,  we  may  see  this 
repeatedly — once  in  every  four  years — by  the 
increased  free  ipopulntion  of  the  country. 

1  hope  that  our  latb  difficulties  will  also 
pBsa/awayJ'  and  that  you  shall  see  in  tho  spirit 
of  Cincinnati— good  old  Cincinnati — for  years 
and  for  years  to  come ;  and  that  once  in  eveiy 
four  yeais,  by  your  constitutionally-elected 
President  of  the  United  Slates-  of  America,  a 
large  share  may  welcome  us  here  from  across 
the  river ;  that  we  shall  still  have  a  President, 
and  still  Welcome  him  in  the  spirit  of  Cincin- 
nati with  all  the  cordial  reception  that  I  have 
been  enjoying  hero, 

Mv  friends.  T  havo  nnnVoTi   l-.Mf   nV^n-  u-r — 


harmony  with  one  another.  Telling"  by  your 
response  as  the  evidence  that  it  may  be  so, 
along  with  other  evidence,  and  trusting  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  under 
the  providence  of  God  who  has  nev^r  deserted 
us,  that  wo  shall  again  be  brethren  and  forget 
past  differences;  hoping  that  this  may  be  so^ 
fellow  citizens,  I  bid  you  farewell. ' 

"  A  TIGHT  SQUEEZE.  ^ 

The  throng  of  human  beings,  men,  women,  , 
and  children,  massed  about  the  Burnet  House, 
exhibited  a  higher  state  of  condensation  than 
we  thought  possible.  Mixed  in  with  the  crowd 
was  a  number  of  street  cars,  and  several  pri- 
vate carriages',  the  hoi[se3  of  which  became 
frightened,  and  pitched  about  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  those  near  them.  The  crowd  swayed 
and  surged  -back  and  forth,  and  it  did  se6m  as 
if  some  of  thenj' would -be  crushed  to  death. 
Among  them/were  several  females,  who  were 
forced  to  unilergo  o  higher  degree  of  pressure 
th^n  was  agreeable,  lo  the  imminent  peril  not 
only  of  the  symmetry  of  their  hoops,  but  of 
limbs,  and  life  itself.  We  observed  severed 
small  children  of  different  denominations,  ele- 
vated above  the  crowd,  ani  literally  passed 
over  their  heads  to  places  of  safety,  thus  sav- 
ing them  from  the  certain  death  which  would 
have  followed,  had  they  once  gone  down.  Cor- 
pulent gentlemen  came  out  of  the  crowd  con- 
siderably thinner,  and  several  inches  longer. 
An  attempt  was  made,  several  times,  to  get  up 
a  general  fight,  in  different  parts  of  the  crowd, 
but  they  were  so  densely  packed  as  to  preclude 
any  exhibitions  of  the  "  manly  art." 

COMMENTS  Ol'-THR  CaowD, 

Our  outside  reporter  heard  some  queer  talk 
whilst  the  procession  was  passing,  and  the 
President  bowing  right  and  left — something 
after  the  fashion  of  Mace  Sloper's  conversa- 
tions in  the  dark.  One  old  lady,  who  prided 
herself  on  having  seen  "a  power  of  Presi- 
dents" in  her  time,  was  terribly  exercised 
about  the  soldiers,  "Ef  I  was  a  man,"  said 
she,  with  some  asperity,  "and  was  elected 
President,  and  couldn.'t  go  on  to  Washington 
an'  lake  my  seat  'thout  'bein'  gyarded  like 
Liiikum,  I'd  stay  at  home."  "Do  you  be- 
lieve," inquired  one  man  of  his  comrade,  with 
an  appearance  of  great  earnestness,  and  some 
incredulity,  "that  he  ever  split  a  million  of 
rails  in  one  day?"  Old  Abe's  physique  was 
freely  discussed  by  the  crowd,  and  they  were 
evidently  disappointed  in  not  finding  hini  so 
atrociously  ugly-  as  he  had  been  represented,  i 
It  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  that  he 
had  used  but  not,abusod,hia  privilege  in  that 


j       SUPPERS  TO  VHE  PRINCE  OP  RAILS, 

About  seventy-five  young  Republicms  of 
our  city  gave  a  supper  last  evening,  in  the  la- 
dies' ordinary  of  the  Burnet  House,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln,  eldestr  son  of  the  President, 
Gov.  Morgan,  of  Indiana,  sat  at  the' head  of 
the  table,  his  vis  a  tit  being  Gen.  Sam.  F.  Gary, 
of  College  Hill.  '  A  Committee  was  de- 
puted to  bear  an  invitation  to  tho  PJ'csident. 
He  returned  with  an  apology  for  not  coming 
himselff  and  saying  that  "Bob  may  bo  put 
through."  Toasts  were  drank,  speeches  made, 
and  sentiments  uttered.  -  After  thus, spending 
several  hours  in  this  pleasant  way,  tho  com- 
pany returned  homfl  happy  as  princes. 


Cincinnati,  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Anonymous 

Harpers,  Mar.  1884 
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are  preserved  in  the  Custom-house,  whose 
officers  enforce  the  execution  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  including  those  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  vessels,  the  licensing  of 
pilots,  engineers,  and  masters,  and  the  en- 
trance and  cleai'ance  of  coastwise  vessels. 
Particulars  of  all  the  wrecks  and  casual- 
ties of  American  vessels  documented  at 
New  York  are  also  preserved,  and  often 
prove  to  be  of  great  service. 

All  receipts  of  duties,  penalties,  fees, 
etc.,  are  revised  and  tabulated  in  the  office 
of  Colonel  Charles  Treichel,  the  Auditor. 
There  all  checks  for  refund  of  money  paid 
in  excess  of  the  true  amount  of  duty  are 
drawn  and  furnished  to  the  importers. 
Uncle  Sam  scarcely  ever  fails  to  assure 
himself  against  loss.  In  1880  the  sum  of 
$2,256,487  73  Avas  disbursed  in  refunds, 
$1,594,833  37  in  1881,  and  $3,313,159  73  in 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1882.  The  whole 
of  the  refunds  made  since  1870  is  upward 
of  $18,000,000.  The  avei'age  annual  num- 
ber of  entries  on  which  refunds  are  made 
is  28, 512.  Receipts  for  refunds  are  taken 
in  duplicate ;  one  copy  is  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  other  is  preserved  in  the  Col- 
lector's office  for  reference.  All  checks 
paid  for  refunds  are  reported  to  the  Na- 
val Officer,  who  compares  the  reports  with 
his  own  books  of  record.  Full  particu- 
lars of  all  matters  connected  with  each 
refund  are  also  reported  to  Washington. 
All  record  books  are  kept  in  the  Auditor's 
office  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  are  then 
sent  to  the  Record  Room.  Only  lately  a 
dispute  as  to  which  of  two  merchants  a 
certain  check  had  been  paid  was  settled 
by  appeal  to  the  records.  It  was  paid  to 
the  importer. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  S.  Gr.  Ogden, 
who  served  in  the  Auditor's  department 
for  more  than  forty  years,  the  Collectors 
were  often  placed  in  the  position  of  de- 
faulters by  faulty  book-keeping.  But  so 
thoroughly  has  the  system  of  keeping  ac- 
counts been  revised  and  perfected  that  for 
many  years  they  have  balanced  exactly 
at  the  end  of  every  week.  The  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  use  at  the  New 
York  Custom-house,  if  not  absolutely  per- 
fect, is  at  least  a  close  approximate  ap- 
proach to  perfection.  Accounts  of  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  by  the  Collector 
are  rendered  monthly  to  the  Commission- 
er of  Customs  and  to  the  First  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  multitudinous  records  and  papers 
appertaining  to  the  customs  service  in 


New  York  have  been  preserved  from  the 
commencement,  and  are  now  so  classified 
and  arranged  that  any  of  them  can  be 
readily  found  when  sought,  unless  it  be 
some  very  old  papers  packed  away  in  the 
dark  rooms.  The  record  rooms  occupy 
the  entire  upper  story  of  the  Custom-house, 
and  a  portion  of  the  story  immediately  be- 
low it.  The  custody  and  care  of  all  these 
papers  and  documents  require  a  genius 
for  classification  and  arrangement.  Hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  tons  of  account 
books,  bond  books,  cargo  and  passenger 
manifests,  entries,  inspectors'  returns,  offi- 
cial certificates,  withdrawals,  invoices,  con- 
sular certificates,  permits,  shipping  arti- 
cles, crew  lists,  pay  rolls,  check-book  stubs, 
registers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  here  stowed  away 
in  such  order  as  to  be  almost  immediately 
available  when  wanted. 

Directly  but  independently  related  to 
the  customs  revenue  in  New  York  is  a 
class  of  about  twenty  United  States  offi- 
cials, three  of  whom  are  known  as  special 
agents.  All  are  under  the  charge  of  an 
intelligent,  active,  and  energetic  head — 
Captain  C.  H.  Brackett.  The  special 
agents  keep  vigilant  watch  over  sailors, 
importers,  and  officials  alike,  and  are,  in 
fact,  practical  and  practiced  detectives. 
Suspicion  of  wrong  may  be  awakened  by 
personal  observation,  or  by  confidential 
information  from  difi^erent  sources.  Once 
on  the  track  of  offenders  they  are  sure  to 
run  them  down,  unless  the  criminals  be  en- 
dowed with  almost  supernatural  shrewd- 
ness and  cunning. 

Nothing  that  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise appears  to  be  left  out  of  the  machin- 
ery of  this,  the  greatest  revenue  establish- 
ment in  tlie  United  States.  It  is  the  most 
scientifically  organized  and  economically 
administered  of  American  national  institu- 
tions. Under  Collector  W.  H.  Robertson's 
presidency  the  cost  of  collecting  the  pub- 
lic revenue  at  this  point  is  1.78^  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  sum — less  than  in  the  admin- 
istration of  any  of  his  predecessors. 


Note. — In  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  writer 
has  been  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  several  offi- 
cials, and  particularly  of  K.  N.  Prince,  Esq.,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  indispensable  assistance. 
Whatever  discrepancies  may  appear  between  the 
figures  in  this  article  and  those  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  largely  made 
up  from  the  duties  estimated  at  the  time  of  entry, 
whereas  the  former  have  been  made  up  since  the 
entries  were  finally  liquidated  and  the  due  amount 
of  duties  paid. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AT  CINCINNATI. 


IN  the  summer  of  1857  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
his  first  visit  to  Cincinnati.  He  was 
original  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  a 
patent  reaper  suit  pending  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  Northern  Illinois. 
Tlie  argument  of  the  case  was  adjourned 
to  Cincinnati,  the  home  of  Judge  McLean, 
at  his  suggestion  and  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  city  a  few  days 
before  the  argument  took  place,  and  re- 
mained during  his  stay  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  The  case  was  one  of  large  impor- 
tance pecuniarily,  and  in  the  la\\  questions 
involved.  Eeverdy  Johnson  represented 
the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  prepared 
himself  with  the  greatest  care;  hisi  ambi- 
tion was  up  to  speak  in  the  case,  aiid  to 
measure  swords  with  the  renowned  law- 
yer from  Baltimore.  It  was  understood 
between  his  client  and  himself  before  his 
coming  that  Mr.  Harding,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  case, 
and  was  to  make  the  "mechanical  argu- 
ment." Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  little  surprised 
and  annoyed,  after  reaching  here,  to  learn 
that  his  client  had  also  associated  with 
him  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  lawyer  of  our  own  bar,  the  reason 
assigned  being  that  the  importance  of  the 
case  required  a  man  of  the  experience  and 
power  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  meet  Mr.  John- 
son. The  Cincinnati  lawyer  was  ap- 
pointed "for  his  local  influence."  These 
reasons  did  not  remove  tlie  slight  convey- 
ed in  tlie  employment,  without  consulta- 
tion witli  him,  of  tbis  additional  counsel. 
He  keenly  felt  it,  but  acquiesced.  The 
trial  of  the  case  came  oii;  the  counsel  for 
defense  met  each  morning  for  consulta- 
tion. On  one  of  these  occasions  one  of 
the  counsel  moved  that  only  two  of  them 
should  speak  in  the  case.  This  motion 
was  acquiesced  in.  It  had  always  been 
understood  that  Mr.  Harding  was  to  speak 
to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  reapers. 
So  this  motion  excluded  either  Mr.  Lin- 
coln or  Mr.  Stanton  from  speaking — • 
which  ?  By  the  custom  of  the  bar,  as  be- 
tween counsel  of  equal  standing,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  action  of  the  client, 
tlie  original  counsel  speaks.  By  this  rule 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  precedence.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton suggested  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  make  the 
speech.  Mr.  Lincoln  answered,  "No;  do 
you  speak."  Mr.  Stanton  promptly  re- 
plied, "I  will,"  and,  taking  up  his  hat, 


said  he  would  go  and  make  preparation. 
Mr.  Lincoln  acquiesced  in  this,  but  was 
deeply  grieved  and  mortified ;  he  took  but 
little  more  interest  in  the  case,  though  re- 
maining until  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 
He  seemed  to  be  greatly  depressed,  and 
gave  evidence  of  that  tendency  to  melan- 
choly which  so  marked  his  character.  His 
parting  on  leaving  the  city  can  not  be  for- 
gotten. Cordially  shaking  the  hand  of  his 
hostess,  he  said :  ' '  You  have  made  my  stay 
here  most  agreeable,  and  I  am  a  thousand 
times  obliged  to  you ;  but  in  reply  to  your 
request  for  me  to  come  again  I  must  say 
to  you  I  never  expect  to  be  in  Cincinnati 
again.  I  have  nothing  against  the  city, 
but  things  have  so  happened  here  as  to 
make  it  undesirable  for  me  ever  to  return 
here." 

Thus  untowardly  met  the  first  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton.  Little  did  ei- 
ther then  suspect  that  they  were  to  meet 
again  on  a  larger  theatre,  to  become  the 
chief  actors  in  a  great  historical  epoch. 

While  in  the  city  he  visited  its  lions, 
among  other  places  of  interest  the  grounds 
and  conservatories  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Longworth,  then  living.  The  meeting  of 
these  remarkable  men  is  worthy  of  a  pass- 
ing note.  Nor  can  it  be  given  without 
allusion  to  their  dress  and  bearing.  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  the  open  yard,  with  tow- 
ering forrri.and  ungainly  gait,  dressed  in 
plain  clothikg  cut  too  small.  His  hands 
and  feet  seemed  to  be  growing  out  of  their 
environment,  ">qpnspicuously  seen  from 
their  uncommo'i).  size.  Mr.  Longworth 
happened  at  the  %m.e  to  be  near  the  en- 
trance, engaged  in  weeding  the  shrubbery 
by  the  walk.  His  alert  eye  quickly  ob- 
served the  coming  of  a;  person  of  unusual 
appearance.   He  rose  and  confronted  him. 

"  Will  a  stranger  be  permitted  to  walk 
through  your  grounds  and  conservato- 
ries ?"  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Y-e-s,"  haltingly,  half  unconsciously, 
was  the  reply,  so  fixed  was  the  gaze  of  Mr. 
Longworth. 

As  they  stood  thus  face  to  face  the  con- 
trast was  striking,  so  short  in  stature  was 
the  one  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  reach 
the  elbow  of  the  other.  If  the  dress  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  too  small  for  him,  the 
other  seemed  lost  in  the  baggy  bulkiness 
of  his  costume;  the  overflowing  sleeves 
concealed  the  hands,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  pantaloons  were  piled  in  heavy 
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folds  upon  the  open  ears  of  tlie  untied 
shoes.  His  survey  of  Mr.  Lincohi  was 
searching  :  beginning  with  the  feet,  he 
slowly  raised  his  head,  closely  observing, 
until  his  upturned  face  met  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Thus  for  a  moment  gazed 
at  each  otlier  in  mutual  and  mute  aston- 
ishment the  millionaire  pioneer  and  the 
now  forever  famous  President.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln passed  on,  nor  did  Mr.  Longworth 
ever  become  aware  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The  grounds  and  conservatories  were 
viewed  and  admired.  And  so  afterward 
the  suburbs  of  the  city — Walnut  Hills, 
Mount  Auburn,  Clifton,  and  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery.  He  lingered  long  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Hoffner  in  study  of  the 
statuary.  He  sought  to  find  out  whom 
the  statues  represented,  and  was  much 
worried  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
name  correctly  a  single  one. 

A  day  was  given  to  the  county  and  city 
courts.  An  entire  morning  wa.s  spent  in 
Room  No.  1  of  the  Superior  Court,  then 
presided  over  by  Bellamy  Storer,  eccen- 
tric and  versatile,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
extraordinary  powers.  His  maimer  of 
conducting  the  business  of  that  room, 
miscellaneous,  demurrers,  motions,  sub- 
mitted docket,  etc. ,  was  unique.  The  old- 
er riiembers  of  the  bar  remember  it  well. 
To  describe  it  literally  would  do  gross  in- 
justice to  that  really  great  judge.  To 
mingle  in  the  same  hour  the  gravity  of 
the  judge  and  the  jest  of  the  clown  was  a 
feat  that  only  he  could  perform  without 
loss  of  dignity,  personal  or  judicial. 

On  this  morning  the  judge  was  in  his 
happiest  vein,  in  exuberant  spirits,  keeping 
the  bar  "in  a  roar,"  assisted  much  in  this 
by  tlie  lively  humor  of  poor  Bob  McCook. 

Mr.  Lincoln  greatly  enjoyed  this  morn- 
ing, and  was  loath  to  depart  when  the  cur- 
tain dropped.  He  said  to  the  gentleman 
accompanying  him :  "I  wish  we  had  that 
judge  in  Illinois.  I  think  he  would  share 
with  me  the  fatherhood  of  the  legal  jokes 
of  the  Illinois  bar.  As  it  is  now,  they  put 
them  all  on  me,  while  I  am  not  the  author 
of  one-half  of  them.  By-the-way,  how- 
ever, I  got  olf  one  last  week  that  I  think 
really  good.  I  was  retained  in  the  de- 
fense of  a  man  charged  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  with  assault  and  battery.  It 
was  in  the  country,  and  when  I  got  to  the 
place  of  trial  I  found  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood excited,  and  the  feeling  was  strong 
against  my  client.    I  saw  the  only  way 


was  to  get  up  a  laugh,  and  get  the  people 
in  a  good  humor.  It  turned  out  that 
the  prosecuting  witness  was  talkative;  he 
described  the  fight  at  great  length,  how 
they  fought  over  a  field,  now  by  the 
barn,  again  down  to  the  creek,  and  over 
it,  and  so  on.  I  asked  him,  on  cross-ex- 
amination, how  large  that  field  was;  he 
said  it  was  ten  acres,  he  knew  it  was,  for 
he  and  some  one  else  had  stepped  it  off 
with  a  pole.  'Well,  then,'  I  inquired, 
'  was  not  that  the  smallest  crap  of  a 
fight  you  have  ever  seen  raised  off  of  ten 
acres  ?'  The  hit  took.  The  laughter  was 
uproarious,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  pros- 
ecuting witness  was  retreating  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd." 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  the  city  about 
a  week.  Freed  from  any  care  in  the  law 
case  that  brought  him  here,  it  was  to  him 
a  week  of  relaxation.  He  was  then  not 
thinking  of  becoming  President,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  unrestrained  social  inter- 
course. 

His  conversation  at  this  time  related 
principally  to  the  politics  and  politicians 
of  Illinois — a  theme  of  which  he  never 
seemed  to  weary.  A  strange  chapter  in 
the  story  of  our  country  that  is.  What 
a  crowd  of  great  men  arose  with  the  first 
generation  of  white  people  on  the  broad 
Illinois  prairie !  Tliere  were  Hardin,  Lo- 
gan the  judge,  Bissel,  Trumbull,  Douglas, 
Lincoln,  and  many  other  scarcely  lesser 
names.  Of  thef;e  he  discoursed  as  only  he 
could.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  agitation 
was  at  its  height,  and  Douglas  the  promi- 
nent figure.    Of  him  he  spoke  much. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  Lincoln  interlaces 
with  that  of  Douglas.  They  are  insep- 
arable. It  is  the  relation  of  antagonism. 
Parties  might  come  and  go — Whig,  Know- 
Nothing,  Union,  Republican — they  were 
never  on  the  same  side  until,  amid  the 
throes  of  revolution,  they  met  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Union.  Douglas  was  a  per- 
ennial stimulus  to  Lincoln.  Webster 
was  wont  to  say,  if  he  had  attained  any 
excellence  in  his  profession,  he  owed  it 
to  his  early  conflicts  with  Jeremiah  Mason. 
In  his  public  speeches  Lincoln  seemed  ever 
addressing  Douglas;  even  to  the  last,  as 
seen  in  his  great  speech  at  New  York, 
when  he  made  the  words  of  Douglas  his 
text. 

When  Lincoln  was  driving  an  ox-team 
at  four  dollars  a  month,  and  splitting  rails, 
he  first  met  Douglas,  then  teaching  school 
in  central  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  loved  to  tell  the  story  of 
Douglas.  It  is  indelibly  written  in  my 
memory.  Not  in  the  very  words  can  I  re- 
peat it,  and  yet  even  that  in  the  salient 
points. 

He  said  Douglas,  when  he  first  met  him, 
was  the  smallest  man  he  had  ever  seen — 
in  stature  under  five  feet,  in  weight  under 
ninety  pounds.  He  was  teaching  a  coun- 
try school,  and  lodging  with  a  violent 
Democratic  politician,  a  local  celebrity. 
From  him  Douglas  got  his  political  bias. 
Douglas  was  his  protege.  He  encouraged 
Douglas  in  the  study  of  the  law,  procured 
the  books  for  him,  had  him  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  a  year,  pushed  him  into  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  and  into  the 
Legislature. 

When  Van  Buren  became  President,  the 
patron  wanted  the  office  of  Register  at  the 
Land-office,  and  sent  Douglas  to  Washing- 
ton to  procure  the  place  for  him.  In  due 
time  Douglas  returned  with  the  commis- 
sion in  his  pocket,  but  not  for  his  patron. 
It  was  to  himself.  The  old  man  was  en- 
raged at  the  ingratitude,  and  swore  venge- 
ance. He  listened  to  no  explanations.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  feelings. 

Douglas  became  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress,  the  whole  State  consti- 
tuting one  Congressional  district.  His 
opponent  was  Mr.  Stewart — still  living,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  After  an  ani- 
mated contest  Douglas  was  defeated  by 
one  vote  in  a  poll  of  36,000.  The  old  pa- 
tron rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  that  one 
vote  was  his. 

Mr.  Douglas's  sensitive  nature  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  defeat.  He  gave  way  to 
uncontrollable  grief,  sotight  consolation 
in  excessive  drink,  and  his  career  seemed 
at  an  end.  But  time  brought  its  accus- 
tomed relief,  and  he  re-appeared  in  the 
arena,  again  the  thunderer  of  the  scene. 
The  years  to  follow  were  to  him  years  of 
unbroken  prosperity.  He  became  succes- 
sively Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  Senator.  The 
name  and  fame  of  the  ' '  Little  Giant"  over- 
spread the  land.  These,  however,  were 
cheerless  years  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  yet  with 
unshaken  fortitude  he  bore  the  banner  of 
Whiggery.  It  was  his  custom  to  follow 
Mr.  Douglas  about  the  State,  rex)lying  to 
him. 

But  a  change  came ;  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  awakened  the  moral  sense  of 
the  State,  and  by  common  consent  Mr. 


Lincoln  became  its  representative.  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  Washington,  was  alarmed  at 
the  uprising,  and  hurried  home  to  edu- 
cate the  people  up  to  conquering  their 
prejudice  against  slavery.  He  made  a 
canvass  of  the  State,  Mr.  Lincoln  follow- 
ing him  and  replying  to  him.  "After 
having  spoken  at  a  number  of  places," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ' '  I  was  surprised  one 
evening,  before  the  speaking  began,  at 
Mr.  Douglas  entering  my  room  at  the  ho- 
tel. He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
seemed  in  distress.  '  Abe,  the  tide  is 
against  me, '  said  he.  '  It  is  all  up  with 
me.  I  can  do  nothing.  Don't  reply  to 
me  this  evening.  I  can  not  speak,  but  I 
must,  and  it  is  my  last.  Let  me  alone  to- 
night.' I  saw  he  was  in  great  distress; 
he  could  not  bear  adversity ;  and  I  acqui- 
esced in  his  request  and  went  home." 

They  did  not  meet  again  in  debate,  if  I 
mistake  not,  until  the  great  contest  of 
1858. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  high  admiration  for 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  afterward 
was  glad  to  have  his  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  and  commissioned  him  a  major- 
general;  but  he  thought  him  in  debate 
and  in  politics  adroit,  unscrupulous,  and 
of  an  amazing  audacity.  "It  is  impossi- 
ble," said  he,  "to  get  the  advantage  of 
him;  even  if  he  is  worsted,  he  so  bears 
himself  that  the  people  are  bewildered  and 
uncertain  as  to  who  has  the  better  of  it."  ' 

"When  I,"  said  Thucydides,  "in  wres- 
tling have  thrown  Pericles  and  given  him 
a  fall,  by  persisting  that  he  had  no  fall  he 
gets  the  better  of  me,  and  makes  the  by- 
standers, in  spite  of  their  own  eyes,  believe 
him."  Thus  doth  man  from  age  to  age 
repeat  himself ;  and  yet  not  quite  always. 
We  hear  of  Gladstone  felling  trees,  but 
it  is  not  reported  that  he  and  Froude  have 
wrestling  matches. 

Some  weeks  after  this  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  I  met  Mr.  Douglas,  and  drew 
from  him  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His 
very  woi'ds,  terse  and  emphatic  as  they 

were,  I  give :  "Of  all  the  Whig 

rascals  about  Springfield,  Abe  Lincoln  is 
the  ablest  and  most  honest." 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  had  indeed 
turned  the  tide  against  Douglas;  the  Re- 
publicans were  successful,  having  a  ma- 
jority of  one  on  joint  ballot  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, thus  securing  the  Senator. 

With  a  common  voice  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  pi'oclaimed  Lincoln  Senator. 
In  caucus  he  received  forty-nine  votes  out 
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of  the  fifty-one  Republican  majority.  If 
I  recall  the  figures  aright,  Mr.  Trumbull 
the  other  two.  But  these  refused  in  any 
contingency  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"After  balloting  for  some  time,  I  learned 
from  a  trustworthy  source,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, ' '  that  on  a  certain  future  ballot  these 
two  men  would  cast  their  votes  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  elect  him.  I 
called  a  meeting  of  my  friends,  explained 
the  situation  to  them,  and  requested  them 
on  the  next  ballot,  after  these  two  men 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Trumbull,  to  change 
their  votes  and  elect  him.  At  this  there 
was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  and  dec- 
larations never  to  do  it.  I  resumed  and  said : 
'  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  to  play  a  part ; 
you  can  not  elect  me ;  you  can  elect  Mr. 
Trumbull,  who  is  a  good  Republican.  You 
put  me  in  a  false  position  if  you  use  my 
name  to  the  injury  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, and  whoever  does  it  is  not  my  friend.' 
They  then  reluctantly  acquiesced,  and  Mr. 
Trumbull  was  elected." 

This  is  the  most  significant  act  in  the 
merely  personal  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  exhibited  the  self-control  and  equilibri- 
um of  his  character,  as  well  as  his  party 
fidelity.  There  is  now  before  me  a  letter 
of  his  in  which  he  announces  his  motto 
in  political  affairs,  "Bear  and  forbear." 
This  self -poise,  self-abnegation,  and  for- 
bearance enabled  him  to*  bring  the  ship  of 
state  safely  through  the  stormy  seas  before 
him.  He  never  labored  for  effect;  there 
was  nothing  theatrical  in  him ;  he  was  not 
concerned  about  his  personal  relations  to 
afi'airs  ;  smiled  when  he  was  told  that 
Seward  was  using  him  and  getting  all  the 
glory.  He  sought  nothing  fantastical; 
but  felt  it  to  be  his  supreme  duty  to  bring 
peace  with  honor  to  his  distracted  country. 

A  picturesque  administration  may 
please  the  unskillful,  but  it  makes  the  ju- 
dicious grieve.  The  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, like  that  of  the  human  body, 
is  usually  working  best  when  it  is  attract- 
ing no  attention. 

The  bread  thus  thrown  upon  the  waters 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  securing  the  election  of 
Trumbull  returned,  and  not  after  many 
days.  But  when  he  had  these  conversa- 
tions it  was  unknown  to  him.  To  the 
suggestion  he  would  certainly  be  selected 
as  the  next  Senator,  he  quietly  replied,  ' '  I 
don't  know."  But  when  the  time  came 
the  Republican  Convention  unanimously 
nominated  him  for  Senator — an  act  with- 
out precedent  in  our  Senatorial  history. 


The  debate  followed.  At  that  time,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  strong  partisan  en- 
thusiasm, I  felt  that  Lincoln  had  greatly 
the  advantage.  But  upon  reading  the 
debate  now,  its  moral  bearings  aside,  as  a 
mere  intellectual  feat,  the  advantage  of 
either  is  not  apparent.  The  argument  of 
slavery  is  put  Avith  all  the  telling  force  of 
Douglas's  vigorous  mind  and  intense  na- 
ture.   He  was  a  veritable  "little  giant." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we  have  seen,  remained 
in  Cincinnati  about  a  week,  moving  freely 
around.  Yet  not  twenty  men  in  the  city 
knew  him  personally,  or  knew  that  he  was 
here ;  not  a  hundred  would  have  known 
who  he  was  had  his  name  been  given 
them. 

He  came  with  the  fond  hope  of  making 
fame  in  a  forensic  contest  with  Reverdy 
Johnson.  He  was  pushed  aside,  humil- 
iated, and  mortified.  He  attached  to  the 
innocent  city  the  displeasure  that  filled 
his  bosom,  shook  its  dust  from  his  feet, 
and  departed  never  to  retui'n.  How  dark 
and  impenetrable  to  him  then  was  the 
thin  veil  soon  to  rise,  revealing  to  him  a 
resplendent  future !  He  did  return  to  the 
city,  two  years  thereafter,  with  a  fame 
wide  as  the  continent,  with  the  laurels  of 
the  Douglas  contest  on  his  brow,  and  the 
Presidency  in  his  grasp.  He  returned, 
greeted  with  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the 
strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  joyous 
plaudits  of  thousands  of  citizens  throng- 
ing the  streets.  He  addressed  a  vast  con- 
course on  Fifth  Street  Market;  was  en- 
tertained in  pi'incely  style  at  the  Burnet 
House ;  and  there  received  with  courtesy 
the  foremost  citizens,  come  to  greet  this 
rising  star. 

The  manner  of  the  man  was  changed. 
The  free  conversation  of  unrestraint  had 
given  place  to  tlie  vague  phrase  of  the 
wary  politician,  the  repose  of  ease  to  the 
agitation  of  unaccustomed  elevation. 

Two  men  have  I  known  on  the  eve  of 
a  Presidential  nomination,  each  expecting 
it — Chase  and  Lincoln.  With  each,  but 
in  different  degrees,  there  was  an  all-ab- 
sorbing egotism.  To  hear,  every  waking 
moment,  one's  hopes  and  prospects  can- 
vassed, develops  in  one  the  feeling  that 
he  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse. Accompanying  this  is  a  lofty  ex- 
altation of  spirits ;  the  blood  mounts  to  the 
brain,  and  the  mind  reels  in  delirium. 
Pity  the  Presidential  aspirant. 

With  high  hope  and  happy  heart  Mr. 
Lincoln  left  Cincinnati  after  a  three  days' 
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sojourn.  But  a  pervei'se  fortune  attended 
him  and  Cincinnati  in  their  intercourse. 
Nine  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln  left  us, 
after  he  had  been  nominated  for  the  Pre- 
sidency, when  he  was  tranquilly  waiting- 
in  his  cottage  home  at  Springfield  the  ver- 
dict of  the  people,  his  last  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati and  the  good  things  he  had  had  at  the 
Burnet  House  were  rudely  brought  to  his 
memory  by  a  bill  presented  to  him  from 
its  proprietors.  Before  leaving  the  hotel 
he  had  applied  to  the  clerk  for  his  bill; 
was  told  that  it  was  paid,  or  words  to  that 
eifect.  This  the  committee  had  directed, 
but  afterward  neglected  its  payment.  The 
proprietors  shrewdly  surmised  that  a  let- 
ter to  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
would  bring  the  money. 

The  only  significance  in  this  incident  is 
in  the  letter  it  brought  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
revealing  his  indignation  at  the  seeming 
imputation  against  his  honor,  and  his 
greater  indignation  at  one  item  of  the  bill. 
"As  to  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars,  we  had 
none — absolutely  none.  These  last  may 
have  been  in  '  Room  15'  by  order  of  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  not  recollect  them  at  all." 

Mr.  Lincoln  again  visited  Cincinnati  on 
his  way  to  Washington.  His  coming  -was 
not  heralded  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  but  it 
was  greeted  by  an  outpouring  of  the  peo- 
ple such  as  no  man  here  ever  before  or 
since  has  received ;  they  thronged  in  count- 
less thousands  about  the  station,  along  the 
line  of  his  march,  covering  the  house-tops. 
They  welcomed  him  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  storm  of  applause.  Com- 
ing events  were  then  casting  their  dark 
shadows  before  them.  All  men  instinct- 
ively desired  to  look  upon  and  cheer  him 
who  was  to  be  their  leader  in  the  coming 
conflict. 

There  was  an  informal  reception  at  the 


Burnet  House,  the  people,  in  line,  filing 
through  and  shaking-  his  hand  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening.  His  manner 
was  quiet,  calm,  resolute,  and  observant. 
All  exaltation  of  feeling  was  gone.  His 
reception  amused  and  instructed  him.  As 
they  passed  before  him,  this  one  eagerly 
and  enthusiastically  grasped  his  hand, 
speaking  out,  "Be  firm;  don't  back  down." 
He  was  a  good  Republican.  But  this  one 
takes  his  hand  quietly,  releases  it  slowly, 
while  whispering,  ' '  The  country  expects 
a  conservative  administration."  This  is 
a  Bell  and  Everett  man.  Another  touch- 
es his  hand  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
and,  with  a  curious  gaze,  passes  on  in  si- 
lence.   That  is  a  Douglas  man. 

The  reception  over,  Mr.  Lincoln  passes 
to  his  room  to  find  his  little  son  fretfully 
waiting  his  coming  to  be  put  to  bed.  The 
father  lovingly  takes  him  in  his  arms 
and  retires  to  an  adjoining  room,  un- 
dresses him,  and  puts  him  to  bed.  As  he 
gazes  upon  the  placid  features  of  his  sleep- 
ing child  for  a  moment  his  mind  turns 
from  all  around  him  and  all  before  him, 
back  to  his  quiet  life  and  home,  to  the 
grave  of  the  little  one  not  with  him.  Its 
last  sickness  is  before  him ;  also  the  dream 
that  warned  him  that  his  child  could  not 
live  —  the  dream  that  ever  came  to  him 
before  coming  calamity  —  that  was  once 
again  to  startle  him,  presaging  his  tragic 
end. 

One  may  lift  himself  out  of  his  early 
environment,  but  its  impress  is  enduring. 

About  this  weird  and  wonderful  man — 
one  of  those  unique  characters  that  do  not 
repeat  themselves  in  history — is  fast  gath- 
ering a  cloud  of  myth  and  legend,  obscur- 
ing the  real  man.  That  Ave  may  retain 
some  glimpses  of  this  is  the  apology  for 
these  reminiscences. 


LITTLE  ELSIE. 


Ah,  don't  come  a- wooing  with  your  long,  long  face, 

And  your  longer  ^rse  behind : 
I'm  a  bright  young  girl,  an4, 1  know  my  place, 

And  I  think  I  know  my  "fuiiid. 
I  like  to  laugh,  and  to  dance  and  "slRg,.^ 

And  to  tease  my  parents  dear. 
My  brothers  call  me  a  "  tiresome^-tlH'r; 

But  they^^wwoUlnlt-  nriss'  me  here. 

0  'tis  I  am  my  mother's  heart's  delight, 
And  my  father's  right  hand  brave. 

Would  I  leave  my  home  so  free  and  bright 
To  be  a  rich  man's  slave? 


Would  I  buy  myself  a  gown  of  silk 
In  a  grand  dull  house  to  pine. 

When  I've  boys  to  play  with  and  cows  to  milk, 
And  the  whole  fair  world  is  mine  ? 

Ah,  dpja't  come  talking  of  the  cares  of  life: 

My  head  is  gold,  not  gray ; 
And , it's  my  desire  to  be  no  man's  wife — 

3rt  least,  not  just  to-day. 
But  I've  a  heart,  and  it's  warm  and  true, 

And  I'll  keep  it  safe,  at  ease; 
And  if  one  I  love  should  come  to  woo, 

I'll  give  it — when^  please! 


/ 


1 


I 
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Collier's,  February  11,  1922. 


Cincinnati 


When  Lincoln  Came  to  My  City 

IV/rOST  folks  say  the  view  from  my  office  window  in  Cincinnati 
-L^-^  is  uninteresting.  They  speak  of  the  drab  old  buildings, 
the  smoke,  the  dirty  alleys. 

But  to  me  it  is  a  wonderful  view;  that  is,  there  is  one 
wonderful  sight. 

One  of  those  drab  old  buildings  is  a  hotel,  old  and  dis- 
reputable. The  walls  are  of  dirty  brick.  The  windows  need 
washing.   On  the  second  floor  is  a  little  balcony. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech  from 
it.  He  stood  on  that  little  framework  of  rusty  iron  and  gave 
his  thoughts  to  the  people  of  this  city. 

It  wasn't  the  best  hotel  in  town,  even  then.  There  were 
at  least  two  others  that  far  surpassed  it.  Yet  Lincoln  came 
and  lived  in  it  for  several  days. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  in  one  of  those  dingy  little  rooms. 
Can  you  picture  him  complaining  about  the  lack  of  con- 
veniences? Do  you  suppose  he  scolded  the  clerk  because  his 
ice  water  didn't  come  quickly? 

He  had  several  funny  stories  about  hotels ;  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  take  hotels  seriously  so  far  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned. His  mind  was  full  of  things  that  left  small  room  for 
his  own  bodily  luxury. 

A  great  man!  Yet  he  lived  in  commonplace  hotels.  He 
wore  commonplace  clothes  and  ate  commonplace  food.  Don't 
you  suppose  there  were  men  here  in  Cincinnati  who  were 
horrified  by  his  choice  of  a  place  to  stay?  What  would  their 
criticism,  spoken  or  unspoken,  have  meant  to  him? 

His  greatness  was  from  within,  depending  not  at  all  upon 
pomp  or  glory.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  men  who  would  care 
to  see  the  hotel  where  Lincoln  lived ;  yet  they  all  love  Lincoln. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  them  ever  really  think  why  they 
love  him.  David  William  Moore. 
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September  3,  1931 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Poundatioii 

Port  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Sir:  - 


Information  for  your  request  of  August  10th  was  looked 
up,  and  then  mislaid.      I  must  apologize. 


The  "blank  which  you  sent  us  has  been  filled  in  with  the 
little  information  that  we  have  to  add  to  your  research. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  Lincoln  Lore  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  put  us  on  your  mailing  list. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Reference  Department 


Cipc^ati,  Ohio 


Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Name  of  town     Cincinnati   County      Hamilton   State  Ohio 

Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there     Sept.  17.  1859;    Teh.  12.  1861  

Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address?  I^o  

If  so,  when  v/as  it  dedicated?   

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 
Pamphlet  entitled  "Address  by  Ahraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
September  17,  1359."    (cover  title  "Lincoln  in  Cincinnati")  

Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 

interest  would  be  appreciated.      Published  by  Traxel  &  Maas,  art  dealers,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1910. 


Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  -------  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor. 

Published  each  week  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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LINCOLN  IN  OHIO 

Ohio  and  Ohio  men  had  much  to 
do  with  the  legal  and  political  career 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  an  Ohio 
newspaper  goes  the  credit  for  first 
suggesting  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency;  and  it 
was  an  Ohio  man  who  said,  upon  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  "Now  he 
belongs  to  the  ages." 

December  184-9 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1849,  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  Judge  Hitch- 
cock at  Columbus,  Ohio,  about  legal 
proceedings  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. The  letter  was  written  from 
Cincinnati,  and  it  appears  as  if  Lin- 
coln must  have  been  there  three  or 
foui^  days.  It  is  not  clear  whether  or 
not  he  went  to  Columbus  as  the  letter 
implies  that  he  might.  In  this,  Lin- 
coln's first  case  in  Ohio  courts,  he 
was  associated  with  T.  D.  Lincoln  of 
Cincinnati. 

September  1855 

The  famous  McCormick-Manny  case 
was  responsible  for  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  fall  of  1855.  Here 
he  met  Edwin  M.  Stanton  who  had 
also  been  retained  by  the  defendant. 
Lincoln  v/as  greatly  humiliated  by 
Stanton  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
case,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  all 
the  traditions  extant  about  Stanton's 
abuse  of  Lincoln  can  be  confirmed. 
Lincoln  arrived  in  Cincinnati  on  Sep- 
tember 19  and  was  entertained  at  the 
home  of  W.  M.  Dickson,  whose  wife 
was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  One 
whole  week  was  spent  in  the  city, 
Lincoln  leaving  for  home  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  He  remarked  when  he  left 
that  he  did  not  vdsh  to  visit  Cincin- 
nati again,  as  he  had  had  a  very 
impleasant  experience  in  the  courts. 

September  1859 

On  September  6,  1859,  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  two  letters  to  citizens 
of  Ohio  in  reply  to  invitations  he  had 
received  to  speak  at  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati.  One  was  directed  to  Mr. 
W.  T.  Bascom  and  the  other  to  Peter 
Zinn.  The  latter  he  informed  "I  shall 
try  to  speak  at  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati but  cannot  do  more." 

Lincoln  visited  Columbus  on  Friday, 
September  16.  In  the  afternoon  at 
two  o'clock  he  spoke  from  the  east 
terrace  of  the  State  House,  and  in  the 
evening  he  addressed  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club  at  the  City  Hall.  It 
is  not  known  generally  that  Lincoln 
had  a  daguerreotype  picture  made 
while  there. 

The  following  day  he  spoke  at  Day- 
ton. He  addressed  the  people  of  the 


city  at  the  court  house  in  the  after- 
noon; also  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
a  photographer  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Craighead.  A  young  artist  by  the 
name  of  Nickum  made  a  sketch  of 
Lincoln  which  has  been  preserved. 

Enroute  to  Cincinnati  from  Dajrton 
the  train  stopped  at  Hamilton  depot 
where  Lincoln  addressed  the  people 
from  an  improvised  stand  near  by. 
He  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
J ohn  A.  Gurley,  a  very  short  man  who 
made  a  vivid  contrast  to  Lincoln's 
six  foot  four  inch  stature. 

Lincoln  arrived  in  Cincinnati  at 
seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and 
was  escorted  immediately  to  the  Bur- 
net House.  After  meeting  members 
of  the  committee  at  the  Burnet  House, 
he  was  taken  in  an  open  carriage  to 
the  Fifth  Street  market  place  where 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  He  spoke 
from  a  balcony  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Kinsey  on  the  north  side  of  the  square. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  receive  Lincoln  was  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes. 

February  1861 

Cincinnati 

Lincoln's  first  stop  in  Ohio  on  his 
way  to  Washington  for  the  inaugu- 
ration was  at  Cincinnati.  He  reached 
the  city  on  February  12,  the  fifty- 
second  anniversary  of  his  birth.  At 
five  P.  M.  he  was  introduced  by 
Mayor  Bishop  and  spoke  to  the  people 
assembled  at  the  Burnet  House. 

In  the  evening  Lincoln  was  seren- 
aded by  a  group  of  2,000,  representing 
the  German  Free  Working  Men,  and 
he  spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting  from 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel. 

Columbus 

On  February  13  Lincoln  addressed 
a  joint  assembly  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  Ohio  State  Capitol. 
After  a  few  remarks  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  west  front  of  the  capitol 
where  he  spoke  to  the  great  mass  of 
people  assembled.  An  informal  re- 
ception was  held  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  court  house,  and  in  the  evening 
Lincoln  received  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  City  Council  at  the 
governor's  mansion. 

Stubenville 

Lincoln  received  formal  greetings 
from  the  city  authorities  of  Steuben- 
ville  on  February  14  and  acknowledged 
their  welcome  with  a  short  reply. 

Wellsville 

Lincoln  made  a  few  remarks  at 
Wellsville  and  on  the  following  day, 
February  15,  the  train  also  stopped  but 
he  asked  to  be  excused  from  further 
comments. 


Alliance 

Dinner  was  sei"ved  the  presidential 
party  at  Alliance.  Afterwards  a  tem- 
porary stand  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  depot,  and  Lincoln  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  such  an  outpouring 
of  people. 

Ravena 

At  Ravena  another  enormous  crowd 
greeted  the  president,  and  here  also 
he  addressed  the  people  assembled. 

Hudson 

A  still  larger  gathering,  estimated 
at  5,000,  waited  for  Lincoln  at  Hud- 
son, but  he  did  nothing  more  than 
appear  and  bow  to  the  people. 

Cleveland 

At  four  o'clock  the  presidential 
party  reached  Cleveland,  and  Lincoln 
was  immediately  escorted  to  the  Wed- 
dell  House.  The  President  of  the  City 
Council  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  both  spoke  words 
of  welcome  to  which  Lincoln  respond- 
ed. He  admitted  very  much  fatigue 
as  he  had  spoken  many  times.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  reception  given 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the  hotel. 

Willoughby 

On  the  morning  of  February  16 
Lincoln  started  on  another  lap  of  the 
journey.  He  received  an  enthusiastic 
greeting  at  Willoughby. 

Painesville 

When  he  reached  Painesville  he 
foimd  a  platform  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion from  which  he  spoke  briefly. 

Madison 

Although  a  large  crowd  was  present 
at  Madison,  they  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  Lincoln's  coming  to  the  platform 
of  the  car  and  acknowledging  the 
greeting  by  bowing. 

Geneva 

A  formal  greeting  was  extended  to 
Lincoln  when  the  train  reached  Gen- 
eva, and  he  replied  with  a  few  words. 

Ashtabula 

Lincoln  acknowledged  very  briefly 
the  fine  reception  accorded  him  at 
Ashtabula  and  suggested  that  all  of 
these  demonstrations  strengthened 
him  for  his  task. 

Conneaut 

At  the  last  town  in  Ohio  touched  by 
the  special  train  the  stop  was  so  brief 
that  Lincoln  had  only  time  to  bow  in 
recognition  of  the  ovation  he  received. 


Note — For  a  fuller  account  of  Lincoln's  con- 
tacts with  Ohio  see  Lincoln  and  Ohio  by 
Daniel  J.  Ryan,  published  by  The  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


Cincinatians  Do  Honor 
to  Birthday  of  Lincoln 


Banks  and  Stock  Exchange  Closed  in  His  iVIemory;  Special 
Meetings  Scheduled  Throughout  City  to  Mark 
Anniversary  of  Great  Emancipator 


Cincinnati  today  honored  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
With  Lincoln's  Birthday  observed  as  a  state,  holiday  in  Ohio,  schools 
and  the  county  courthouse  were  closed.    Only  the  waterworks  depart- 
ment was  open  at  City  Hall.  

The  Federal  Building  and  most 
business  houses  were  open  as  usual, 
with  the  exception  of  banks  and 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

A  number  of  special  meetings 
were  scheduled  in  observance  of  the 
day.  The  annual  Lincoln -Douglas 
dinner  of  the  Ninth  Street  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Century  Club  at  the  Y  to- 
night will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Wright  Jr.,  president  of  Wilberforce 
University. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Nolan,  S.  J.,  retired 
Xavier  University  faculty  member, 
at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Xavier  Alumni  Association  tonight. 

James  W.  Farrell  will  preside. 
The  Rev.  Dennis  F.  Burns,  S.  J., 
Xavier  president,  will  present  an 
inscribed  ebony  gavel  to  Joseph  A. 
Verkamp,  past  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Municipal  Judge  George  E.  Tebb^ 
will  speak  at  the  Lincoln  Day  cele- 
bration at  the  Crawford  Old  Men's 
Home,  1400  North  Bend  road.  The 
choir  of  the  Evans  M.  E.  Church 
will  sing.  J  '  . 


Lincoln  Met  Humiliation  and  Triumph  in  Visits  to  City 


BY  ALFRED  SEGAL 

On  three  occasions  Abraham 
Lincoln  (on  account  of  whose  birth- 
day the  banks  are  clos«^d  today) 
visited  Cincinnati.  The  first  time 
he  suffered  the  pain  of  a  humiliated 
man  here;  six  years  later  he  was  re- 
turning this  way  to  take  up  the 
triumph  and  the  tragedy  of  his 
presidency. 

The  first  time,  in  the  year  1855, 
he  was  the  unappreciated  counsel 
In  a  case  in  the  local  Federal  Court. 
Not  he  was  allowed  to  make  the 
argument  for  his  side,  but  the  more 
glamorous  Edwin  M.  Stanton  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  on  Lincoln  was  the 
pain  of  one  who  feels  inadequate. 
In  the  presence  of  the  legal  giants 
who  had  assembled  here  he  looked 
at  himself  and  felt  reduced;  though 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois 
bar. 

*      *  * 

"I  am  going  home  to  study  la^w," 
he  said  humbly  to  Ralph  Emerson, 
an  associate  from  Illinois.  "I  do 
occupy  a  good  position  there  and  I 


think  I  can  get  along  with  the  way  cony  of  Mr.  Kinsey's  house,  which 


things  are  dontf  there  now.  But 
these  college-trained  men  who  have 
devoted  their  whole  lives  to  study 
are  coming  west,  don't  you  see,  and 
they  study  their  cases  as  we  never 
do.  They  have  got  as  far  as  Cin- 
cinnati now.  They  will  soon  be  in 
Illinois.  I  am  going  home  to  study 
law  and  when  they  get  out  to  Illi- 
nois I  will  be  ready  for  them." 

He  saw  fault  only  in  himself  and 
held  no  grievance  against  the  Stan- 
ton whose  dazzling  light  in  court 
diminished  him  to  a  candle  flame. 
It  was  Stanton  whom  he  appointed 
to  be  his  secretary  of  war  six  years 
later. 

*      *  « 

His  presence  here  had  been 
scarcely  noticed  in  1855,  for  destiny 
hadn't  yet  pointed  him  out.  But 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  17,  1859, 
a  great  crowd  filled  Fifth  street 
market  plaice  (where  the  Fountaih 
stands  now),  which  was  bright  with 
bonfires,  and  at  8  o'clock  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure  appeared  on  the  bal- 


stood  by  the  market  place. 

This  was  Lincoln  again,  now 
clearly  marked  by  destiny;  though 
there  were  people  in  the  crowd  who 
could  not  see  the  shining  token  on 
his  forehead  and  hooted  him.  He 
had  come  to  speak  against  slavery, 
particularly  to  Kentuckians  .  .  .  '-'I 
have  now  the  best  chance  I  shall 
ever  have  to  shout  across  the  line 
to  the  slave  states." 

And  he  shouted:  "Slavery  is 
wrong,  morally,  socially  and  po- 
litically." 

*      *  • 

It  was  75  years  ago  this  very  day 
that  Lincoln  visited  Cincinnati  the 
third  and  last  time.  He  was  on  the 
way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurat- 
ed. The  military  .  .  .  Lafayette 
Guards,  German  Jaegers,  Guthrie 
Grays,  Rover  Guards  .  .  .  met  him 
at'  the  station  at  Front  street  and 
Freeman  avenue;  the  mayors  of 
Cincinnati,  Covington  and  Newport 
rode  with  him  in  his  carriage;  the 
parade  marched  through  lanes  of 


red,  white  and  blue  bunting,  gar- 
nished with  portraits  of  Lincoln  .  .  . 
Freeman  avenue,  to  Sixth,  to  Mound, 
to  Eighth,  to  Elm,  to  Fifteenth,  to 
Vine,  to  the  Burnet  House.  A  little 
girl  offered  him  a  flower  and 
Lincoln  gave  her  a  kiss  for  it.  Two 
thousand  German  workingmen  came 
marching  to  the  Burnet  House  to 
pledge  their  loyalty. 

*      *  • 

There  was  an  epilogue  four  years 
later,  April  15,  1865.  Lincoln  had 
been  assassinated  and  Cincinnatians 
who  would  not  give  the  proper  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  or  who  were 
suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union 
were  knocked  into  the  gutters  and 
kicked. 

Junius  Brutus  Booth,  brother  of 
the  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
was  playing  an  engagement  at 
Pike's  Opera  House,  which  stood  at 
Fourth  and  Vine,  where  the  Sinton 
now  stands.  The  show  bills  were 
taken  down.  Booth's  engagement 
was  canceled  and  Booth  himself 
'secretly  left  the  city. 


CINCINNATI,   WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1936 


War  Fears  Marred  Imco/nV  Visit  To  Cincinnati, 
Stopping  On  Way  To  White  House  75  Years  Ago 


To  the  Biblical  proverb  that  "a 
»rophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
n  his  own  country,"  might  well  be 
,dded  "and  in  his  own  time." 

Seventy-five  years  ago  today 
Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  his  way  to  be  inaugu- 
rated as  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  on  his  fifty-second 
birthday  anniversary, 
j  And,  if  the  account  in  The  En- 
quirer, published  on  the  following 
day,  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct, 
the  great  President  met  with  a 
iukewarm  reception  in  the  Queen 
ity. 

The  Enquirer  sent  its  own  corre- 
spondent to  Indianapolis  to  ride 
from  that  city  to  Cincinnati  on  the 
special  train  which  was  bearing 
the  President-Elect  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  to  Washington. 
!  The  story  which  this  paper  car- 
ried on  Lincoln's  appearance  in 
this  city  and  the  editorial  comment 
pn  the  significance  of  his  remarks, 
made  from  the  balcony  of  the  old 
Burnet  House,  are  interesting  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  newspaper 
tyle  an  as  a  reflection  of  the  tem- 
er  of  the  times. 

Lincoln's   Cincinnati  address, 
hich  was  printed  verbatim  in  The 
nquirer,  was  short.   It  contained 
cant  reference  to  the  political  sit- 
juation  of  the  day. 

The  apprehension  which  was  felt 
lin  many  quarters  over  the  rise  of 
(the  Kentucky  backwoodsman  to 
ower,  is  reflected  in  The  En- 
Iquir^r's  editorial  comment  on  that 
[address.    The  editorial  said: 

"Elsewhere  in  this  paper  will  be 


found  a  full  report  of  the  journey 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  suite  from 
Indianapolis  to  this  point,  furnished 
by  a  special  correspondent  whom 
we  sent  to  the  capital  of  our  sister 
state  for  that  purpose.  A  'very 
large  crowd  greeted  his  arrival  in 
this  city. 

"The  congratulatory  address  of 
Mayor  Bishop  was  in  good  taste — 
was  eloquent  and  patriotic — and 
afforded  the  President-Elect,  if  he 
had  been  disposed,  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  speech  that  would  have 
cheered  the  hearts  of  his  immense 
audience  and  carried  delight  all 
over  the  United  States. 

"He  did  not  respond  to  the  wel- 
come of  the  Mayor  in  that  patri- 
otic and  Union-loving  style  that 
was  hoped  for  and  desired,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  many 
of  his  friends,  who  believed  that 
he  would  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  declare  himself  for  that  com- 
promise and  concession  that  is  so 
urgently  demanded  by  all  the  true 
friends  of  the  Union,  both  North 
and  South.  He  let  the  golden  op- 
portunity go  unimproved." 

The  news  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect's trip  from  Indianapolis 
and  his  visit  in  this  city  was  a 
chronological  recording  of  events 
interspersed  with  editorial  com- 
ments of  the  writer.  It  was  pub- 
lished on  the  second  page  of  The 
Enquirer  under  an  inconspicuous 
headline. 

After  describing  the  departure 
from  Indianapolis  and  the  short 
stops  at  cities  and  towns  on  the 
way,  the  correspondent  had  this 
to  say  about  that  portion  of  the 


trip  onward  from  Lawrenceburg: 
"But  little  occurred  during  the 
remainder  of  the  trip.  The  train 
sped  away  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour,  with  all  on  board  in  the 
best  of  humor.  On  passing  North 
Bend,  where  lie  the  remains  of 
General  Harrison,  Mr.  Lincoln  rev- 
erently uncovered  his  head.  Soon 
the  spires  of  the  Western  Metrop- 
olis and  the  cloud  of  smoke  which 
overhung  the  city  appeared  in 
view,  and  almost  at  the  appointed 
minute  the  train  steamed  into  the 
depot. 

"At  an  early  hour  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  congregate  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Depot, 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
presented  a  bustling  and  busy 
scene.  There  was  a  big  gathering, 
but  in  all  candor  we  must  state 
that  there  was  as  limited  an 
amount  of  enthusiasm  as  even  the 
enemies  of  the  President-elect 
could  desire. 

"  'A  visible  illustration  of  the 
Black-Republican  platform,'  re- 
marked a  friend,  as  we  elbowed  our 
way  toward  the  depot  in  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  received; 
and  following  the  direction  of  his 
pointing  figure,  our  gaze  fell  upon 
as  mixed  a  mass  of  the  'peculiar 
institution'  and  their  sympathetic 
white  brethren  piled  atop  of  a  py- 
ramid of  Youghiogheny  in  a  neigh- 
boring coal  yard.  It  reminde'd  us 
of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
with  the  combustible  material  be- 
neath, too  ready  for  the  fratricidal 
torch  of  the  incendiary." 

Concerning  the  address  of  wel- 
come delivered  by  Robert  Hosea,  the 
story  said: 


"He  welcomed  him  as  the  elected 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  consider  himself  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  whole  United  States, 
under  whose  administration  not 
one  bright  star  would  eventually 
drop  from  that  bright  constella- 
tion." 

And  this  description  of  Lincoln: 
"As  he  stood  upon  the  platform 
of  the  car,  hat  in  hand,  listening 
to  the  short  address  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  comparisons 
flitted  before  the  vision,  which 
Mrs.  Malaprop  pronounced  as 
'odorous.'  We  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  there  was  an  expression 
upon  that  dark  countenance  which 
spoke  too  plainly  of  a  premeditated 
course,  no  matter  be  it  for  good 
or  evil." 

Concerning  the  procession  from 
the  station  to  the  Burnet  House, 
the  reporter  said. 

"There  was  cheering  in  the  line, 
but  those  who  hurrahed  were  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  10.  Had  it 
been  a  spontaneous  ebullition,  the 
echo  of  the  mighty  mass  would 
have  reverberated  from  the  ver- 
dure-capped hills  of  our  sister 
State." 

Then  appeared  the  text  of 
Lincoln's  remarks.  The  article  con- 
cluded : 

"On  his  way  from  the  balcony 
to  the  rotunda,  the  Presideht- 
Elect  was  grasped  by  the  hand  a 
hundred  or  more  times  and  he 
only  reached  his  room  through  the 
active  interference  of  the  police, 
who  stayed  the  tide  of  vulgar  and 
impertinent  curiosity.  So  ended  the 
reception  ceremonies." 


VIEW  OF  ciNciN'XATi.  By  J.  C.  JVHcl.  ip  by  261/^  incites.  S/yO. 

J.  C.  WILD'S  PAINTING  OF  CINCINNATI  CIRCA  1840 
The  gouache  painting  of  Cincinnati  by  }.  C.  \Vi\d  is  of  more 
than  usual  interest  since  topographical  subjects  relating  to  Ohio 
are  rare  enough  in  the  field  of  prints,  but  even  more  so  in  paint- 
ings. This  well  drawn  view  shows  an  expansive  prospect  of  the 
city  at  an  imjjortant  stage  of  its  development,  and  offers  a  lively 
impression  of  the  river  traffic,  with  a  number  of  boats  at  the 
landing  on  Front  Street. 

The  artist  was  John  Caspar  Wild,  a  native  of  Zurich  who  had 
lived  in  Paris  before  coming  to  Philadelphia  some  time  before 
1838,  the  year  in  which  the  firm  of  Wild  and  Chevalier  issued 
twenty  lithographs  of  Philadelphia  after  Wild's  drawings.  He  is 
known  also  for  a  view  of  Girard  College  which  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Courier  used  as  a  piece  of  newspaper  promotion.  By 
1841  he  was  well  established  in  St.  Louis,  so  that  we  may  assume 
this  view  of  Cincinnati  was  the  result  of  his  westward  travels. 
His  View  of  St.  Louis  taken  from  Illinois,  published  by  Dupre, 
St.  Louis,  1841,  is  illustrated  in  Stokes'  American  Historical 
Prints  (PI.  68),  and  he  also  painted  the  originals  for  The  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Vieivs,  printed  b\' 
Chambers  and  Knapp,  1841.  In  1845  he  moved  to  Da^enport. 
Iowa,  and  died  there  the  following  year. 
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Lincoln  Last  Visited  Cincinnati 
4  Years  Before  Assassination 


BY  VIRGINIA  LANG 
The  Abe  Lincoln  Cincin- 
nati got  to  know  personal- 
ly was  a  man  with  a  mis- 
sion. He  was  a  man  of  40 
and  had  served  as  a  con- 
gressman when  he  first 
came  to  Cincinnati. 

He  was  here  twice  on 
legal  business  —  once  in 
1849  and  again  in  1855. 

CINCINNATI  DID  NOTE 
and  long  remember  what 
he  said  here  the  next  time. 
He  came  to  campaign  for 
the  Republican  state  ticket 
in  185i>  and  spoke  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Ohio. 

His  train  pulled  into  the 
Cincinnati  station  at  7  p.  m. 
Sept.  17 — a  Saturday.  A 
big  delegation  greeted  him 
and  escorted  him  in  style 


to  Burnet  House,  where  he 
stayed  for  the  week  end. 

An  hour  after  arrival,  he 
spoke  from  the  balcony  of 
a  Fifth  street  house. 

IN  THAT  often -quoted 
speech  he  said: 

"I  say  there  is  room 
enough  for  us  all  to  be 
free,  and  it  not  only  does 
not  wrong  the  white  man 
that  the  Negro  should  be 
free,  but  it  positively 
wrongs  the  mass  of  white 
men  that  the  Negro  should 
be  enslaved. 

"I  say  that  the  mass  of 
white  men  are  really  in- 
jured by  the  effects  of 
slave  labor  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fields  of  their  own 
labor." 

WHEN  CINCINNATIANS 
saw  the  Great  Emancipator 


again,  he  was  on  his  way  by 
train  to  Washington  for  his 
President  inauguration. 
The  nation  was  already  di- 
vided, but  he  was  opti- 
mistic. 

On  that  visit,  Feb.  12, 
1861,  he  spoke  spontane- 
ously in  answer  to  calls 
from  18  German  labor  asso- 
ciations. 

His  home  state,  Illinois, 
was  heavily  populated  by 
German  immigrants,  who 
were  strong  supporters  of 
Lincoln.  In  fact,  for  18 
months  he  owned  a  Ger- 
man-language weekly  news- 
paper, called  the  Illinois 
Staats-Anzeiger." 

ANOTHER  PAPER  of 
his,  his  presidential  cam- 
paign newspaper,  called 
The  Rail  Splitter,  actually 


"RAIL  SPLITTER" 

.  .  .  "printed  in  Cincinnati 

was  printed  in  Cincinnati 
at  60  West  Fourth  street. 

A  lot  of  history  was 
made  between  Feb.  13, 
1861,  when  Lincoln's  train 
left  Cincinnati,  until  April 
29,  1805,  when  another 
train  bearing  the  body  of 
the  assassinated  President 
passed  this  way.  , 
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How  Lincoln  Died  in  Cincinnati 


BY  ALFRED  SEGAL 
MR..  LINCOLN'S  150TH  BIRTHDAY 
TODAY.  (Cincinnatus  started  out  to  ob- 
serve this  occasion  yesterday  in  this 
column.)   He  brought  back  the  several 
times  Mr.  Lincoln  was     ,  susmms^i, 
visiting  in  Cincinnati  on  il^p^^^t 
his  business  as  a  lawyer,  'WW 
and  on  his  way  to  be  M 
inaugurated  President  of  „m^^ 
the  United  States.   On     k  "w^a 
Feb.    12,    1861  ...  his     I'       ^  M 
birthday  ...  he   slept    k  >'i'/^H 
here  at  the  Burnet  House  m^^^mBSk 
(Vine   at  Third);   next  H^^^^QBH 
day  he  was  on  his  way  j^^k^l^lM 
to  Washington  and  im-  ^^^^^^H 
mortality.  s^^^^m^ 

But  that  occasion  wasn't  the  last  of 
Lincoln  in  Cincinnati.  You  might  say  he 
was  back  in  Cincinnati  on  April  15  . .  .  the 
day  he  was  assassinated.  AH  Cincinnati 
business  closed  down  that  day;  he  was 
being  mourned  in  the  churches,  but,  also, 
his  memory  was  being  dishonored  here 
by  mobs  that  let  out  hate  against  citizens 
suspected  of  feeling  friendly  to  the 
Confederacy. 

Lincoln's  ghost  in  Cincinnati  must 
have  felt  distressed.  It  was  all  so  contrary 
to  his  second  inaugural  address  which 
had  called  for  peace  and  kindness  be- 
tween North  and  South. 

THAT  DAY  IN  CINCINNATI  is  re- 
ported in  this  month's  bulletin  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  whose 
library  and  museum  are  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

This  report  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  last  time 
in  Cincinnati  is  made  by  Robert  Herron, 
formerly  curator  of  manuscripts  for  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society. 

To  tell  his  story  he  went  back  into 
Cincinnati  newspapers  which,  on  April  15 
and  in  the  following  days,  reported  on 
"How  Lincoln  Died  in  Cincinnati."  That's 
the  title  of  Mr.  Herron's  report  in  the 
bulletin  .  .  .  "How  Lincoln  Died  in  Cin- 
cinnati." 

It  seems  that  gentle  Mr.  Lincoln  might 
have  protested  against  the  way  a  lot  of 
Cincinnatians  behaved  at  his  sudden  death 
.  .  .  "Cincinnati  bubbled  and  boiled  over 
with  avenging  passions,"  Mr.  Herron  re- 
ports. "A  few  people  pleaded  for  calm- 
ness, pointing  out  that  John  Wilkes  Booth 
alone,  not  the  entire  South,  had  fired  the 
bullet.  But  rabble-rousers,  pro  patria 
fanatics  and  common  hooligans  could  not 
be  denied." 

THAT  SAME  DAY  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
Jr.,  a  brother  of  the  Lincoln  assassin,  was 
starring  in  a  play  at  the  Pike  Opera  House 
at  Fourth  and  Vine  (where  the  Sinton  now 
stands).  He  fainted  when  he  heard  what 
his  brother  had  done  to  Lincoln.  He  was 
taken  to  his  room  in  the  Burnet  House 
at  Vine  and  Third  streets. 

A  mob  was  assembling  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  It  called  upon  the  hotel's  manage- 
ment to  deliver  this  Booth  to  its  hands, 
to  even  up  for  what  his  brother,  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  had  done  to  Lincoln. 

"Their  demands  proved  fruitless,"  says 
Mr.  Herron,  "because  the  management 
had  bundled  the  actor  out  the  rear  en- 
trance of  the  hotel  and  must  have  hidden 


him  in  a  private  residence  throughout  the 
following  day."  (Two  days  later  Booth  man- 
aged to  get  away  from  Cincinnati  by  train  , 
to  Philadelphia.) 

Local  anger  turned  against  "copper- 
heads." Copperheads  were  Cincinnatians 
suspected  of  feeling  friendly  toward  the 
Confederacy.  Their  anger  turned  against 
a  Mrs.  Farreil,  whose  home  was  on  Long- 
worth  street.  A  teacher  in  Glendale  lost 
her  job  because  it  was  reported  she  hadn't 
spoken  sadly  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 

MR.  HERRON  says  in  the  bulletin: 
"Gangs  of  hoodlums,,  more  intent  on  wan- 
ton destruction  than  on  avenging  Lincoln, 
roamed  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
city,  breaking  windows  of  suspected 
Secessionists  and  literally  tearing  down  a 
few  of  the  houses." 

Oh,  sure  there  were  memorial  services 
in  churches.  The  Methodist  orator,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gaddis,  preached  to  the  text  "A 
Great  Man  Has  Fallen  This  Day  in  Israel," 
and  Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise  drew  a  parallel 
between  Lincoln  and  Abraham  in  a  sermon. 

Cincinnati  business  places  did  all  right 
by  way  of  Lincoln's  death. . . .  After  study- 
ing the  local  newspapers  of  that  week, 
Mr.  Herron  reports:  "Dry  goods  stores  did 
a  landslide-  business  selling  sable  crepe. 
Two  'Lincoln  Funeral  Marches'  went  on 
sale  mere  days  after  the  shooting.  Every 
lithographer  in  town  published  new  por- 
traits of  Lincoln.  Mourning  badges  sold 
well  from  street  corners,  as  did  porcelain 
busts  of  the  dead  President." 

"Yet,"  says  Mr.  Herron,  "commercial 
houses  were  not  the  only  institutions  in 
the  city  which  found  the  murder  of  Lin- 
coln an  opportunity  to  enhance  their  own 
fortunes  and  fames. 

"All  clubs,  lodges,  groups,  fellowships, 
commissions,  associations,  academies  and 
societies  in  the  area  paccod  resolutions  ' 
expressing  their  grief  .  .  .  and  then  shot 
the  resolutions  to  the  city's  newspapers 
for  publication."  ,j 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  Lincoln's  assas-  < 
sin  was  being  hunted  all  over  Cincinnati. 
(There  was  a  report  he  escaped  to  Cincin- 
nati after  killing  Mr.  Lincoln.)  .  .  .  "Police 
headquarters  posted  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
picture  for  policemen  to  become  ac- 
quainted with,"  says  Mr.  Herron.  "His 
portrait  sold  faster  than  anybody  else's 
except  Lincoln's." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  body  was  carried  by 
train  for  show  to  many  a  city  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  U.  S.  Thus  he  came 
finally  to  Columbus  on  April  29  .  .  .  two 
weeks  after  his  death.  Many  Cincinnatians, 
including  the  numerous  city  council  of 
that  time,  went  up  to  Columbus  to  look 
at  Lincoln  in  his  coffin. 

Well,  that  was  about  the  finish  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Herron  says: 
"As  soon  as  Cincinnati  merchants  searched 
their  hearts  in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  ' 
dispassionate  commerce,  the  city  forgave 
the  South.  Fortunately  for  both,  the  I 
Lincolnian  spirit,  which  had  suffered  a 
near-mortal  blow  from  Unionist  hotheads 
immediately  after  the  murder,  ultimately 
did  prevail,  and  Cincinnati  opened  up  its 
heart,  banks  and  railroad  to  Dixie  to  form 
a  friendship  that  has  lasted  ever  since." 

And  Cincinnatus  thanks  Mr.  Herron 
for  this  story  of  "How  Lincoln  died  in 
Cincinnati." 
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,,c;stock.  The  scare,  of  course,  was  Morgan  and  his  Raiders,  who 
actually  did  less  damage  to  the  area  than  the  livestock  had  done 
in  Avondale.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  declared  martial  law  again  as 
Morgan  approached.  He  called  the  militia  to  active  duty  again.  And 
on  July  12,  in  Cinciimati,  General  Ambrose  Bumside  also  declared 
martial  law.  But  Cincinnati  had  grown  blase.  Didn't  Bumside  have 
enough  soldiers  on  tap  to  settle  Morgan's  hash?  Wasn't  Camp  Dennison 
crawling  with  recruits  itching  to  clobber  the  rebels?  What  was  the  fuss 
about? 

The  fuss  was  really  nothing,  unless  you  happened  to  live  in 
Glendale,  where,  on  July  14,  Morgan  and  his  Raiders  galloped 
through.  The  Glendale  residents  hid  behind  locked  doors  and 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  Morgan's  men  kept  right  on  going.  By 
dawn  his  raiding  party  was  near  Camp  Dennison.  The  invaders  put  a 
log  on  the  tracks  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  derailing  a  train  and 
capturing  150  mihtia  en  route  to  the  camp.  Morgan  let  the  militia  go, 
figuring  they  would  only  slow  him  dovni.  Other  militia  from  Camp 
Dennison  chased  Morgan's  party  as  far  as  Batavia,  where  the  militia, 
said  Dr.  Tucker,  "placed  a  tree  across  a  road  to  check  a  possible 
retreat(l)  by  the  Confederates  ..."  So  much  for  the  war,  per  se, 
coming  to  Cincinnati.  It  never  showed  up. 

But  in  1864  the  war  elsewhere  was  going  strong.  In  Cincinnati  the 
price  of  a  substitute  soldier  had  risen  to  a  new  high:  $500.  James 
Hollenshade  was  manufacturing  army  wagons  and  pontoon  bridges 
in  what  was  the  forerunner  of  the  first  assembly  hne.  He  made  80 
boats  and  160  wagons  in  less  than  a  dozen  days.  Miles  Greenwood's 
Eagle  Iron  Works  had  employed  400  to  700  men,  changing  60,000 
flintlock  rifles  to  percussion  caps  at  the  rate  of  800  rifles  a  day.  This 
was  600  more  a  day  than  the  National  Armory  at  Springfield  could 
do.  Several  times  Greenwood's  factory  caught  fire.  Some  said  it  was 
the  work  of  southern  sympathizers,  but  the  fires  actually  caused  little 
damage^ 

Althbugh  the  surrender  of  Lee  created  cheering  and  wild  celebration 
the  day  Cincinnati  first  got  wind  of  the  event  (April  10),  it  was 
decided  that  Good  Friday,  April  15,  would  be  the  official  day  to 
celebrate,  which  gave  some  of  the  celebrants  a  few  days  to  sober  up 
and  have  another  go  at  the  bubbly.  Celebrating  was  the  key.  Good 
Friday  found  Cincinnati  doing  Uttle  else.  Factories  had  been  closed. 
Schools  had  been  closed.  From  the  country,  people  poured  into  the 
city  by  every  means  of  transportation  available.  Bonfires  were  set 
everywhere  and  church  bells  were  poised  to  ring  on  cue— all  church 
bells,  that  is,  but  the  one  in  the  steeple  of  the  College  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church  (then:  the  First  Presbyterian  Church);  it  had 
rung  so  long  and  so  loud  on  April  10  that  it  had  cracked. 

Thomas  Edison,  who  was  seventeen  at  the  time,  was  staying  at 
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tho  Bevis  House,  a  hotel  operated  by  Martin  Bevis  and  W.  H. 
'BJdenour  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Court  and  Wakiut  Streets.  He 

was  the  night  telegraph  operator  who,  at  three  in  the  morning, 

received  word  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination.  And  with  the 
■  coming  of  that  terrible  word,  Cincinnati's  celebration  ground  to  a  halt 
'  and  a  silence.  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr.,  had  been  playing  a  two-week 

engagement  at  Pike's,  when  he  was  told,  the  next  day  at  rehearsal, 

that  his  brother  had  killed  the  President.  He  fainted. 
On  April  17,  Mayor  Harris  held  formal  memorial  services  in  the 

same  Pike's  Opera  House  where  the  assassin's  brother  had  been. 

There  were  eulogies  by  Bellamy  Storer,  Aaron  Perry,  Colonel  C.  F. 

Noyes,  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Chalfant,  and  Samuel  Cary. 
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Go  from  Me 

The  Briefcase  Bohemian  of  the  7:54 
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Therell  Never  Be  Another  Bongo 
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THE  MAGNIFICENT  SMITHS 

Four  talented  Smiths  from  Maine  had  a  meteoric  career  in  lithog- 
rapliy  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  then  went  on 
to  greener  financial  fields  where  they  eventually  reaped  a  golden 
harvest.  Classified  as  "capitalists"  in  the  biographies  of  great 
American  business  men,  the  Smiths  in  their  himibler  days  did 
excellent  work  in  a  field  in  which  The  Old  Print  Shop  is  very 
much  interested,  work  unrecognized  to  a  large  extent.  They  re- 
ceive no  more  than  a  few  lines  in  America  on  Stone,  but  produced 
between  twenty  and  thirty  first-rate  town  views  between  1848  and 
1855.  They  were  associated  at  various  times  with  Tappan  8c  Brad- 
ford of  Boston,  Michelin  and  Endicott  in  New  York,  Colnaghi  of 
London  and  Delarue  of  Paris,  employed  J.  W.  Hill  lor  the  ma- 
jority of  their  working  drawings,  and  occasionally  turned  to  Fanny 
Palmer  and  Charles  Parsons  to  put  these  on  stone. 

Their  connections  in  the  print  field  were  many,  and  to  the 
deep-dyed  print  collector  there  is  a  fascination  in  reading  the 
mere  forms  of  the  names  of  the  firm,  addresses,  partners,  artists, 
engravers,  etc.,  which  suggest  the  lively  activity  of  four  smart 
country  boys  who  were  making  good  in  the  big  city.  They  might 
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have  become  a  "Currier  8:  Ives"  if  they  had  put  their  minds  to  it, 
but  the  rest  oi  the  story  of  their  careers  belongs  to  the  reahn  of 
pioneering  in  the  west  and  the  financial  worlci  of  the  east. 

George  Warren  Smith  and  his  brothers,  Francis,  David  Clif- 
ford, and  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  were  born  on  a  farm  at  South  Freedom, 
Maine,  in  the  days  when  the  Federalist  party  was  in  its  decline, 
the  youngest  having  been  born  in  1830.  He  lived  on  to  within 
two  years  of  the  Depression,  full  of  years  and  wisdom,  particularly 
tlie  wisdom  of  making  money,  in  which  all  of  the  brothers  were 
distinguished.  They  had  a  rare  sense  of  team  play  and  late  in  life 
entered  into  an  unusual  agreement.  Each  brother  left  his  forttme 
to  the  remaining  brothers,  to  establish  a  family  fund  for  the 
l)cnefit  of  their  clescendants,  but  making  it  impossible  for  any  of 
their  heirs  to  get  hold  of  the  principal.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  last  brother,  the  fund,  named  in  honor  of  the  eldest,  the 
George  Warren  Smith  Fund,  was  estimated  at  abotit  fifty  million 
dollars,  ])ossibly  as  much  as  seventy  millions,  so  that  it  may  well 
\)C  a  hundred  million  today. 

The  Panic  of  1857  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  Smiths,  for  it  caused  them  to  sell  their  print  publishing  estab- 
lishment and  go  west.  Francis  started  a  bank  in  Omaha  with  an 
eye  on  the  cattlemen's  business,  and  in  1860  Benjamin  F.  came 
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Figures  for  Early  Cincinnati 

1802  City  incorporated 

1803  Only  newspaper:    Western  Spy  &  Cincinnati  Gazette 
First  paving  ordinance  passed. 

First  "bank  incorporated,  -  Miami  Exporting  Co, 
1805  Population  950.     Only  172  buildings  of  all  kinds  in  city. 

1831  Population  26,515 

14  newspapers  and  magazines 

3  TDanks 

25  churches 

2nd  Pre sljy terian  Church  on  Third  Street  considered  one 

of  finest  Doric  buildings  in  U.S. 
198  regular  boats  on  river  of  which  68  were  "built  in 

Cincinnati , 

Miami-Brie  Canal  completed  from  head  of  Main  St.   to  the 
river. 

Among  institutions  of  higher  education  were? 
Cincinnati  College,   founded  in  1819 
Miami  Medical  College,  founded  in  1819 
Lane  Seminary 
Atheneum 

475  new  "buildings  T.fere  erected  in  1830 

1849  Population  115,438  (5th  city  in  size  in  entire  U.S.) 

River  traffic  controlling  factor  in  economic  life  of 

the  city,  -  "but  first  railroad  built  into  city  in  1849, 
91  churches,   97  clergymen 
40  insurance  companies 
13  daily  newspapers  (part  in  German) 
25  weekly,   6  monthly  magazines 
16,286  "buildings  of  all  kinds  in  city. 
Greatest  pork  and  whiskey  metropolis  in  U.S, 

1870  Population  216,239 

24,550  dwelling  houses 

121  churches 

24  pu"blic  schools 

16  colleges,  "business  &  special  schools 

67  newspapers  and  magazines  (8  dailies,   39  weeklies) 

12  banks 

36  insurance  companies 


Famous  Cincinnati  Hotel 
Where  Lincoln  Lived  Sold 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  16.  —  UP) — An 
option  of  purchase  on  the  Burnet 
house,  historic  hostelry  and  one  of 
Cincinnati's  noted  landmarks,  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Union  Central  Life 
Insurance  company.  A  nineteen  story 
'ffice  building  will  be  erected  on  the 
site.  Built  more  than  seventy-five 
years  ago,  the  Burnet  house  was 
patronized  by  many  celebrities,  among 
them  Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Grant, 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  who  later 
reigned  as  Edward  .VII.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  scores  of  others. 
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O'Brien  Jiichael,  lab.  of  Ca- 

nal 

O'bbieii  Mi.-bael,  lab.,  bds.  u.n-.c.  Lud- 

i"'.r  ,1  '  i  -Jd 
OMJii'iu  -Uiebacl,  tobacconist,  wks.  120 

\V.2d 

0'!5rien  Morris,  lab.,  9  .AcC'mniodalion 
(J'Brien  Mrs.  Kaucy,  variety  store,  3u2 
M'.  Cth 

OMlrieii  P.,  lab.,  wks.  s.w.c.  Smith  aud 

.1110  Freeman 

,  i.-e 

i-i  -.iiandlMuw 


V,-.  3a 

jii  Main,  bds. 

1  IS,  meat  store.  014  W.  Gth 
.IS  F.,  carp.,  15U  W.  3d,  li. 


55  Sycamore 
i  W.  3d 


A 


2G6 
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ATUKI.aKN  LfKANCIS,  Dealer  in  Ci- 
\     gars,  T()lracro,  tc,  S233  M:iiii, 
-'■  '        1'  lilii  Milton 

lj:ikcr,  1'18  B.  Front 


h 

Nncv.cl  l!i 

W.  iii 
Nugent  1> 

li.HUi  ■ 
Nugent  t 

W.  'Jill  .  ' 
Nugent  Ueo.  U 

W.  Ulh 

Nugent  Jus..  Ciirp.,  85  Gcst 
Nujjent  John,  porter,  129  Main,  h.  28  E 
5lh 

linci,  ilrny,  7]  Pendleton 

■li  .d  jr.,  liiilor,  a;7  AT.  Hil 
l;.u  il,  ruiishur,  3d  li.Plum  und 


,  Oarden  of  Uilcn 
:  jiaintcr, 

I ,  lUn  Syeamorc 
.;nil  liro.ulu'iiy 
.  i  i^'c  ]iuintcr,  32G 

.     ,  I. .  ,ll  ;iv. 

civil  engineer,  bds.  310 


Mi 


Nuc; 
Nul 


Null! 


■of.  h.,  030  BroadiT'iy 

:  r.  033  Main 
1  lllclimnnd 

u..,.-A   K.-L'pcr,  GO 


lluthcs 

Nulsen  Anllioiiy,  (N.  &  Mersmann,)  Li- 
berty e.  uf  rciidleton 

Nulsen  &  M>Tsm:iiiii,  (Anthony  N.  & 
Jlrui-y  M.)  tobaceo  and  cigars  17 
W  aiii 


N'uKy  Tlios.,  c 
Niiinuii  JMi-^., 
NuucUer  ^^'ln 
Nunu  NaLlian 
Nunn  Piiiii|i, 
ter  b.  (_'l:ii 
Nunnen  .Iwliii 


i-H  Water 

.  CUi 


5  Cutter 
,  11.  w-s  Cut- 

,.|  il..l-.,lIlS 

liitor,  15  Abigail 
NunniugUiulierJ.  U.,  eigar  mkr.,  437  W 
jtli 

Nurmau  Goo.,  c.ah.  mkr.,  SCR  Freeman 
TvT  UIlN  HUllOEU  AUGUST, 
1^     ColTco  House, 

71;  W.  Liberty 
Nurney  Jolni,         \V.  7th 
Nnrre  Bernard,  lab.,  -157  Main. 
NUIUIE  Joseph.  (Krcutzburg  &  N.;  21 
Green. 


li  usbaum  .Vbraliani. 


Ku.sh: 


lly.,  i".'l' 


dealer,  C3  15th 
•7  Kace 
Allison 
JeilVrson 
,  -104  itace 


,  teamster,  wks.lOO  Wa- 


Nusbauiii  ."■I"-.:.' 
Nusk3'  'i'lieudur 
ter 

Nus3  Peter,  baker,  244  W.  6th 
Nussbaum  Christian,  printer,  bds  403 
Elm 

Nussbaum  Jacob,  printer,  403  Elm 
Nussberger  Anton,  stone  mason,  573 
Main 

Nus.se  Herman,  carp.,  15  "Woodward 
Nutliaui  John,  bllismitli,  s  s.  Harrison  av 

nr.  iliddle 
Kulin;,'  ;--.ilia.  Maiden  Lane  nr.  Gas  al. 
Nulle-  I'eler,  lab.,  blU  H.  Front 
Nutt  Wesley  51.,  elk.,  49  W. Pearl,  bds. 

lienrie  House 
Nuttar  \Vni.,  lab.,  Ucer  Creek 
Nutter  lieiij.,  butcher,  Deer  Creek  Valley 
Nuttle  Jack.soii,  lab.,  w.s.  Cth  nr.  Deer 

Creek  Koad 
Nuttle  Thoiiia.5,  lab.,  w.s.  Cth  nr.  Deer 

Creek  Uo.id 
Nuttle  \Vni..l:il"d  mkr.,  DeerCreek  lload 

abo\e  i:aion 
Kutwieli  1  v,  ks.  .s.s.  Dayton  b 

]''reeni   .   ..lern  av. 

Nuxoll  J.  H".,  siioeuikr.,  220  Central  av. 
Nye  Charles  H.,  with  Henry  Nye  01  W. 

Oth 

NYE  &  Di-.:MAi:i:,5T,  (H.  II.  N.  to 
L.  D.)  l'iil,li.if..;r.<  Star  in  the  West, 
n.w  c.  tith  and  Walnut 
Nye  E.  NV'ldte,  clU.,  440  Broadway 
NYE  H.  II.,  (N.  k.  Demarest,)  n.w.c. 
(ithaiid  Walnut 

YE  IIFNRY,  Pork  and  P.cef  Paclcnr 
and  Coinini;-..sion  Idercliant, .  3'.i7, 
320,  331  aud  j33  Broadway,  h.  Gl 
"\V.  blh 

tiyelly  ,  niioenikr.,  02  Dudley 

NYE  JOHN'  C, 
Perk  Packer  and  Ham  Curor,  12 
and  ]  1  IJ.  Canal,  h,  440  Broadway 


If^i 


Oah  Janie.q,  wk^i.  30  Butler 
OaheJohii,  iiuiaher,  bds.  Congrc.33  E.x- 
ehaiii<i; 

Oaiire  Ludivic;.  cab.  mkr.,  s.o.c.  Bayinil- 

ler  and  tJentral  av. 
Oakley  doliM,  lab,  Gl  E.  8tli  e.  of  Lock 
Oakley  j".Iai;iiee  IJ.  .T.,  president  St.  Xa- 

vier  ilollege,  .Sycamore  b.  Gth  and  Uh 
Oakley  Tlios.,  wka.  s.w.c,  John  and  Ev 

erett 

Oakley  Wm.,  cooper,  CI  K.  fth 

Oakley  Wm.  K.,b.k.,53  Main,  bds.  137 

llace 

Oaks  Ccoiv'TC,  painter,  .500  E.  iM  -mf 
Oalage  llernai  d,  enep'.  r.  t :  '  - 

d  Wade,  iv , 


li.ll,  lab.,  ■.   

,A  turner,  P.)J  \i  .  Canal 
aid,  painter,  bd.).  n.w.cLinii 

lar 

:aJE.  5th 

a,  ,  ...   :  .  ,.  ......  .    .liral  av. 

elk.,  -  1  W.  2d,  h.  New- 

wks.  s.w.c.  5  th  aud 

stoTC  mounter,  104 


beilv 
Oairka  ila 
l.larz  E.,  w 
Casterle  D 
and  P 
(Oatcs  JaM.  1 
Dates  AVni. , 
t)atgatz  Julia,  I 
O'Bcirnc  T.  il. 
port 

Ober  David,  lab., 

Brnadnay 
Obcrclos  George, 

Plea.^aiit 

Obcrdehn  .lohn,  bk.  binder,  442  A\'.'5th 
Oberilak  lly-,  miueral  water  mauufac, 

5UJ  \; .  -,\\\ 
Oberdeiei;  .1  .dm ,  lab. ,  C5  Pleasant 
Oberdeiei.  iMn..  )!.,  G.)  Pleasant 
Obcrdiiig  I'eler,  moulder,  G32  W".  5th 
Oberding  liudolpli,  moulder,  G32  W .  5th 
Oberding  Wm.,  moulder,  s.w.c.  5tli  and 

Piers  on 

Oberdink  Ceo.,  cab.  mkr.,  wks.517  Cen- 
tral .•'.V. 

Obere  Louisa,  n.w.c.  Court  and  IMain 
Oberesser  J.,  wks.Cinciunati  Type  Foun- 
dry 

Oherfeld  Ily.,  lab.,  01  Ham.  P.oad 
Oberieldl  liy.,  lab.,  -Jlli  Walnut 

,  jeirter,  73  AValnut 
■,  .all  .lones 
;A  Bl'llliliai  Jl.   ;c  F.,   (Ernst  0.  U 
\\    Fred.O.)  Cruee'i.i  and  Commission 
^        Mvrcliuiil.i,  1 12  Court 
OBEPIIHU  Ernst,  (E.  <§i  E.  0.)  112 
Court 

OBEUIILU  Frederick,  (E.  k.  F.  0.)  112 

Court 

Oberliurn  Joseph,  lab.,  48S  Walnut 
Oberklcine  Franz  11..  H5  Clay 
Oberkleine  Fiederiel,-  II..  moulder,  145 
Clay 

Cr. ,  carp.,  wks.  487  Freeman 

grocer,  527  Freeman 
Wm!,  11.,  lab.,  145  Clay 
Jolia,  (Laufersicck  &  Co)  1G3 

C  lii  1 1  o  n 

Oherlaiider  Wary,  widow,  1G3  Clinton 
Oberle  .Vugust,  cof.  h.,  143  Clay 
Oberle  Clias.,  cooper,  38U  Sycamore 
Oberlin  John,  lab.,  400  W.  Oth  w.of  Cen- 
tral av. 

Obcrmeier  Augustu.s,  1G7  Laurel 
Obermeier  Bernard,  painter,  122  Abifail 
Obermcyer  Fanny,  3111  W.  Oth  w.of  Cen- 
tral ;iv. 

Obermeyer  II.,  (Sauder  &  D.)  425  Cen- 
tral ay 

Obcrmeyer  Ily.,  tinner,  122  Abigail 
Obcrnieyer  John,  Ir.ery  stable,  ii.c.c. 

Clark  and  Linn,  h.  I  (8  Linn 
Obermeyer  0.,  diiver,  7G  Clinton 
Oberndorfer  Wm.,  elk.,  7b  W.  Pearl,  li. 

13)  W.  5th 
OBEBST  John  B.,  (Spear  &;  Co,)  room.s 


( )bergefell  Chi  isli: 
Oberhe'liii  lO..  tani 
Bl'lllilliU  Jl. 
Fred.  O.)  C 


Oberklei 
G>berkl 
Oberkl. 
Oberlai 


SI 
Sy. 
Obersi  i 
Obey  0 
Oblcn;; 
Oblicke 
Oblingi- 
"S'ii 
Obline' 
Oboic 


rt's  Bldg.,  E.  4th  b.  Slain  and 


ui  cnl,-,  musician,  544  Main 

er,  2.-0  Kim 

v.,  phuiaokr.,  23  Coinracrco 

li  leii,  iMiHer,  15  Aliigail 
leinl.  II.,  elk.,  u.w.c.  4tli  and 
.  Il  .Sa  Laurel 

1  lalviua  J.,  printer,  145  W.  3d 
\V.,  elk.,  28  W.  Cth,  bda.  18G 

Co  urt 

Obriamier  Joseph,  meat  store,  323  W.Cth 


OBri. 
C'Br 


O'Biicn  A .,  I., 
Foundry 

O'Brien  Alice 
tral  av. 

O'Bru'n  la n  - 


Wi;r  i 

;  Oil  . 
O'Br  en  k 

(  o.)  k, 
O'Br  .-n  l)e 
0'l',i   -n  IJ. 


O'Bri 
O'liri 
O'Bri -n  J. 


O'Bri 
O'Bri 


( 


O'Bi 
U'Bi 


ai 


■n  ,)a.  ,  . 
t  uuri 
O'Bri  m  Ja;..  :   ■  . 
O'Br;  -•n  Ja.s.  U.,  k.  . 
U'Bri en  Jeicmi.ik.  i 
more  and  Ik  .  .. 
O'Brien  .loaiia  . 
O'Bri-n  Joi.ia  . 

and  .M"ia 
0'Bi'a-ai,lnlia 

11111,  kd~  .1  ■  . 
O'Brien  .loha, 
(PBriell  Join  ; 
LI'Brien  Join:,  . 

bidow  C.ii  1' 
O'Brien  JuliUj  pv;. 

Lock 
O'Brien  Kiito.i.ik. 

and  AVahai: 
O'Brien  Lucy,  b;-  > 
O'Brien  Luke,  laij  '. 
O'Brien  Luke,  jr..  ■• 
O'Brien  Luke.  pi>. 

Central  av 
O'Brien  .Marcu.i.  1-1 
O'Brien  Mari.'.ir-.:.  ^ 
O'Brien      '  .. 

S\ . 
O'Braii 

Ibii.' 
O'Bri'ai  : 

tr.ii 
O'llii'.: 


O'Brien  Mie.i  . 

h.  '.Wk.  k. 
O'Brien  Mi'  k 
O'Brien  Miea 

Lock 
O'Brien  Micii.e  .. 

clian;;e 
O'Brien  Mie'aavi, 
O'Brien  Mii'e  .  ■ 
O'Brien  Mi>' 

li3  I'u'k' 
O'Brien  .Ma 
O'Brien  Me.. 

lion 

O'Brien  Nank.  . 
and  Culveit 


(NUE) 


ilarv.  34  Chestnut 
m  j  'lui,  express  man,  5tt}  n^,, 
an  .1:(C"I>.  t:iilor.  8.  s. 
ic  anil  V.'i>lar  ■> 
,,,  A.,  tinucr,  bds.  s.w  c  ji^,^ 

1 

p  lly.,  tinner,  \fks.  6  C^a,^  |  j 
!  Row  f  I 

.,,  Wnv  W  ,  144  nrpn.ttr,^  i 
up  Nallnniel,  piiss.  apt.  N.  T  .  ' 

R.  K-,  f  ■  c.  c.  Front  ami  I5rn, 

,  res.  Newport  " 
food  John,  express  man,  lai  c«i 

r  .lohn,  tnilor.  14(t  Ah-,cni|  j 
mn  (lerlisril  P..  24  Iluclspy, 
;,nn  Jolui  Q.,  eal'.  mkr.,  12  R^v, 
anil    Joseph,  basket  mkr.,  hj 

;)  C'-Vi"''^'''  Ixls- Bevi»  II 
n  Catharine,  servt.,  53  llarr 
1  poreuck,  turner,  Ixt?.  p.  v;  i. 
ouse 

•1  D'>ininick,  52  New 

n  K.Karii,  lab.,  wks.  FofJ»,  Ski 

,  Co.'s 

n  Kli?lia  S  ,  crayon  artist,  U  » 
h,  h.  I'erry 

nJax.,  carp.,  53  W.  Count  ,r 

cntral  Av.  „  „ 

n  Jiis.  W.,  rac3'<.  U.  f.  Ex  r-. 

n  I'Ovi  P.,  niach.,  5G  Ilopkini 

n  L'-onari!  L.,  elk.  Lafayetto  tui 

iC  Co.,  h.  -.ff^aW.  3(1 

,n  Mip'.iret.  servt.,  Henri"  ll-t« 

>n  Micl.ael,  tailor,  li.  2H8  llr. 

m  Oliver,  jr.,  banker,  LOi.XSlt 

I  til 

iKTON  OMVER  D., 

Ph.vsic-ian,  Office  ISl  Centrjl  1», 

h.  334  W.  'lib 
on  Tli'>ma^,tanner,n  c.c.  Syna.« 

,n'l  Al>i','ail 

p  Julius.  07  \V.  Court 

TUoresri,  b.la.  67  W.  Court 
hlock  IIy.,caiiily  mkr.,317 

Jolin,  lilk.  smith,  s.w  c. 
ll--  ani  Harrison  I'ike 
.-,n  Francis,  barber,  20  E.  5lh.  h. 

^  man  Joseph,  jeweler  22  Pv^^ 

puiie  .-Academy,  s.s.  0th  b  f;^ 
more  and  Broadway.  Sister  I/-" 

'Tnnl'ws.  s.w.c.  Erankliow,.. 

lirosdvay  n,«t,~i 
terman  Hy..  stone  cutter  -'-"'^ 
iiriL'hiin    Harry   E.,   foremM,  » 

Untrl,amThos.,b.k.,  430  W.ilr.J 
■t.nchamThos.  J.,clk.,  n.e.c  .Mai* 

Canal  and  Walnut,  h.  '3  1-:.f 
Ltaiinn  Oeo  ,  cab.  mkr.,  =7 

u^^C.E..  b.k.,n.e.c.  VorkarU* 

niiile''  .     ,      «■  » 

urse  Clara,  select  school.  41  " 
OL-R.se  JOSEl'H  G..  Cnroir^'^^ 

,  Merchant,  for  3^  «  '''r:;,. 
I     Cheese,  Eggs. &c.  34  ^\  a  n=- 

Butler  Depot  100  W.  4th.  - 
Freeman  -  ^  „ 

urse  Wm.,  elk.,  n.w.c  lo" 

Baymiller  _  <,cr^'^ 

.verre  John,  musician,  J'"  -^'^  y, 
.wlwell  Richard,  cooper,  3t)J 

,yes  Chas.  0.,  mess,  for  A<»^ 

l,ds.     Mill  „  *  ^ 

)YE3  Edward  F.,  (Sephensou  » 

14rt  Walnut 
oyes  Sarah, H7  Pike  ri 
•jyes  Thos.  0.,  m-ss.  AdaniJ 

room  19o  liurnet  House 
uber  J,aeob,  bakery,  95  York  ^, 
aber  John,  cof,  h.,  s.  w.  c. 

York 

.TUCKOLS  Wm.  W., 
\       I'listerer.         ^  it. 
'     332  W.  9th,  w.  of  Central 

udinR  Michael,  shoe  mkr.,  -  j.^ 
udlow  Barnev.  shoe  mker, » 
VTL'ELSE.N  FRANCIS,  4;^ 
\     Dealer  in  Cigars.  Tobacco. 

233  Main,  h.  102  Milton 
iaelsing  Gerhard,  tailor,  M'-^^ 
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,  ,.,.f  .lohn.  trimmer,  139  W.  Pearl 
'^J  ilf  iTii"",  carp.,  n.s.  Cassatt  al. 
•  ""ij,  r,  mid  Sycamore 

,  bakery.  148  E.  Front 
Vlisril,  maltster,  n.a.  8th  b 
'  '^■.„\'V  Sycamore 
^      f         P.,  carriage  p.aintcr.  454 

^*,"roticis  H..  elk.,  bds.  454  W. 

'l^  C^t  r...  asst.  city  engineer,  bds. 
,  W.  «lh 
j,i  .  carp.,  14  Oliver 
I       j,i'in,  porter,  9P  E.  5th 

.  yt  chael.dray.  71  Pendleton 
,- -,;  n  ci ,  cof.  h..  239  liroadivay 
1  J  ■^n.  carji..  1 14  and  1 10  Buckeye 
.r  Froih'Hck .  carman,  67  Hughes 
.;-,S  .ANTHONY. 
\     iir<  nnd  Toh  icco,  12  Main, 
V,  I.T7  E.  Lilierty 

r  .-r.-i-nts,  elk.,  12  Main,  h.  137 

"Vt'^'-'y 

'    ■  r-  oai,  currier,  bds.  138  W.  3d 
,  .jfl-!  n  llv..  halter,  wks.  144  Main 

,■  ,    J,r..-,2I2  E.  Gth 

r„,i,',J-^n.  b.k.,212  E.  6th 

llfrnian.  caitman,  n.s.  Taylor 
^  ».  .if  KiltTour 

.-rWrn..  (Wm.  Wilke  &  Co.,)  150 
\  P'-irl 

.  ■iMSGMOLLER  JNO.  H., 
\   r  iir*.  Tobacco.  Sniiir.  &c., 

lo  W.  5th,  h.  457  W.  5th 
„      Hirtin,  peildler.  rear  20  15th 
'  .     ;  hn.  cooper,  300  Sycamore 
. ,     ■ ,'  ihn.  lab.,3.s.  8tli  b.  Broadway 

.J  .^/camore 
' 5-mhud,  salesman,  fiO  13th 
«•«  Mtraia  11.,  carpet  weaver  60 

r     J  ..i'r.'i,  elk.,  4.)7  Main 

■t.^ph,  carpet  weaver,  00  ]3th 
■  '7  Arm,  servt ,  2711  Longworth 
u  <i:;  ll';nj.imio,  drover,  bds.  494 

.  I .  -  n-Tnhard.  bds.  491  Race 
1.^  M -yer,  drover,  491  Race 
-.  l''.-.ir,  lab.,  515  E.  Front 

■  *r  T^^i..  teamster.  12  Lock 

"'■■•^  i'*-r.  bakery,  brls.  244  W.  Clh 

■  Jncih,  403  Elm 

""■'r;  r  Anthony,  lab.,  22  Allison 
'"i"'r;-r  tieo.,  trimmer,  h.    139  W. 

'•">  i;  irine,  bds.  1117  W.  Liberty 
 ■  Iwh'-na,  hrls.  1(17  W.  Liberty 

■  ■"--^3  Hy.,58  Allison 

'     s-  ij'-t,  cof.  li.,  state  b.  Peer 

koad  and  Accommodation 
'  '  '  -n,  l.ih.,  e.  end  of  0th 
1..  lab  ,  e  end  of  0th 
Ar.ihiny,  lab.,  375  Broadway 

 '       »■».  Miami  Canal  b.  6th  and 

•^1 

lab  .  wks.  J.  Whittaker's, 
,  '-^Cr'ek  Valley 

I'l,  cab.  mkr.,  s.e.c.  Front  and 

.  /  '  "Tmin,  lab  ,  rear  73  Abigail 
'  •  0  W.,  iwots  and  shoes.  220 
,'"•'■■'1  At. 

r  ''S^''^'^f:sT,  ni  R. N.&O. 

'  "  I  rnhllsliers  Star  in  the  West 
.      '"'prsaliat  Book  Store,  n.w. 
"11  Walnut 
,  t'"^^'"^  mer.,hd3.  98  E.  3d 
'■U  i'  ,^''^ll<-.hds.98  E.  3d 
i  .,  '  l*e«arc8t)  h.  Yellow 

y  Va!,s'i7;h  211  Clinton 

l'^,  Packer  and  Cora- 

„,v',^  *''rchant,  327,  ;129,  331 
i      i'lJto  h.  340  W.  4th 

\  ''■<,  ^"'^  Packer  and 

i  ''-'*lw,-:"'"-"y- Nye's 
;  ..*"<■- tttit^^"      First  Inter- 

**l:Kl^.%2E.8the.ofLock 


Oakley  Wm.,  bds.  107  Broadway 
Oakley  Wm.  R.,b.k  53  Main 
Oates  James  C,  harness  mkr.,  bds.  Main 
St.  House 

Oates  Wra.,  dray,  n.s.  Avery  b.  Mill  and 

Stono 

Oates  Wm.  II.,  paper  hanger,  bds.  n  8. 

Avery  b.  Mill  and  Stone 
O'lbir  D  ivid,  stone  cutter,  wks.  s.w.c. 

Broadway  and  5th 
O'Beii  na  Sarah.  317  Broadway 
Oliel  John.  lab  .  IPl  Baymiller 
Obcr  David,  marble  cutter,  s.e.c  6th  and 

Culvert 

Ober  Frank,  molder,  wks.  s.w.c.  Front 

nnil  Central  Av. 
Ober  Hy.,  barber,  9  W.  0th 
Oberdahn  John,  bk.  binder,  11  E.  Liberty 
Oberdeen  Wm.,  molder.  bils.  11  Pierson 
Oberding  Pet'T,  m  oliler,  n.s.  5th  b.  Han- 

nib.al  .and  Freeman 
Oberding  Rudolph,  mnlilor.032  W.  Cth 
Oberding  Wm.,  molder,  11  Pierson 
Oberdink  Geo.,  tailor,  13  Providence 
Oberfeld  JLithias,  tailor,  074  Race 
Olierfield  Christian,  porter,  215  Walnut 
Obergfell  Christian,  porter  215  Walnut 
Ober.guenter  .Mar.v,  w.s.  CoggswcU  al.  b. 

Franklin  and  Woodward 
Oberhelrnann  Ernst,  tanner,  54  Dudley 

OBKRHEU  E.  &  F.,  (Ernst  &  Fred.) 
Grocers    and    Commission  Mer- 
chants, 112  W.  Court 
OBERHliU  Ernst,  (E.  &  F.  0.)  112  W. 
Court 

OBERIIKU  Frederick,  (E.  &  F.  0.)  112 
W.  Court 

OBERHliU  L.  C,  (E.  &  F.  0.)  112  W. 

Court 

Oberhinan  John,  elk.,  26  E.  Pearl 
Oberklaus  Gerhard,  lab.,  104  Pleasant 
Oherklt'in  Francis,  miller,  145  Clay 
Olierklein  Fred  ,  raolder,  145  Clay 
Oberklein  Geo.  IL,  grocery,  s.w.c.  Free- 
man aiul  Liberty 
Oberklein  Win.,  gilder,  145  Clay 
Oberklein  Wm.,  molder,  bds.  145  Clay 
Oberlander  John,  collector,  103  Clinton 
Oberle  August,  cof.  h.,  142  Clay 
Oberle  Chas.,  cooper,  rear  100  Clay 
Oberle  Geo.,  shoe  mkr.,  585  Race 
Oberle  John,  cooper,  192  Clinton 
Ohcrley  Louisa,  servt.,  08  Pike 
Oberly  Balser,  carp  ,  n.s.  Front  e.  of 
Lumber 

Obermayer  Simon,  136  Longworth 
Obermeier  Bernhard.  painter,  122  Abigail 
Oberraeier  Hy..  tinner,  122  Abigail 
Obermeier  Joseph,  teamster,  105  Linn 
Obermeyer  Andrew,  lab.,  58  Hunt 
Oberme.yer  Andrew,  152  Hunt 
Obermeyer  August,   horse  dealer,  107 
Laurel 

Obermeyer  Fanny, 301  W.  9th  w.  of  Cen- 
tral Av. 

Oheimeyer  Hy..  (B.  Sander  Sl  II.  0.)  440 
Walnut 

Obermeyer  John  H.,  stable,  178  Linn 
Obermeyer  Samuel,  student,  bds.  301  W. 

9th  w.  of  Central  Av. 
Obermeyer  Simon,  76  Clinton 
Oberniiorfer  Wm.,  b  k.  78  W.  Pearl,  h. 

133  W.  5th 
Obernesser  Jacob,  finisher,  e.s.  Johnson 

al.  b.  Canal  and  Pith 
Obeist  John  B.,  elk.  s  e.c.  4th  and  Ilam- 

niond 

O'Beirne  Thos..  lime  dealer,  109  Clinton 
O'BierneTheobold.  elk.  24  W.  2d 
Ohirclone  Geo.,  finisher,  104  Pleasant 
Obker  Fred  ,  lab.,  191  W.  Canal 
Oblinger  F.  J.,  printer,  Press  ofSce,  h. 

199  W.  3d 
Ohorne  Samuel  W.,  elk.,  bds.  197  Vine 
Obracke  Christopher  11.,  carp.,  137  Bay- 
miller 

O'Brian  Chas.,  conrec.,108  W.  5th 
O'Brian  Dennis,  stone  cutter,  59  Ulllen- 

house 

O'Brian  Hy.,  dray,  n.a.  Railroad  e.  of 
French 

O'Brian  Marts,  shoe  mkr.,  14G  Spring 
O'Brian  Mary,  59  Rittenhouse 
O'Brian  Mary,  laundress,  Gibson  House 
O'Brian  Michael,  lab.,  s.s.  Cth  b.  Harriet 
and  Horne 


O'Bride  Anna,  confec,  3112  W.  fith 
O'Brien  .Mrs.,  15  W.  Court  w.  of  Central 
Av. 

O'Brien  Anrlrew.  n.s.  0th  c.  of  Lock 
O'Brien  Anne,  servt.,  Burnet  House 
O'Brien  B.irtel,  lab..  bcH.  182  E.Oth 

O'BRIHN  BEKNARU, 
Famil.v  Grocery  and  Provisions, 
251  Sycamore 
O'Brien  Catharine,  s.s.  Arch  b.  Ludlow 

and  Lawrence 
O'Brien  Catharine,  servt.,  103  Broadway 
O'Brien  Chas.,  dray,  50  E.  7th 
O'BRIKN  Daniel.  (Alexander  Brennan 

&  Co.)  bds.  Gibson  House 
O'Brien  Dennis,  lab.,  s.s.  E .  Pearl  b.  Pike 

and  Butler 
O'Rrien  Edward,  elk.,  202  Longworth 
O'Brien  Edw:u'd, drover,  n. e.c.  Court  and 
John 

O'Brien  Ellen,  s.s.  Pearl  b.  Pike  and 
Butler 

O'Brien  Frank,  lab.,  67  Observatory 
Road 

O'lirien  Hanorn,  112  W.  Pearl 

O'Brien  Hy.,  blksmith,  wks.  n.e.c.  6th 

and  tjulvert 
O'lirien  James,  dray,  bds.  399  Sycamore 
O'Brien  James,  hatter,  277  W.  9th 
O'Brien  John,  b  k.  s.w.c.  4th  and  Wal- 
nut, h  230  W.  5th 
O'Brien  John,  clothing.  230  W.  5th 
O'Brien  John,  carj)  ,  103  Cutter 
O'Brien  John,  clK.,  h.  53  E.  8th  e.  of 
Lock 

O'Brien  John,  finisher,  31  Baum 
O'Brien  John,  finisher,  399  W  .  3d 
O'Brien  John,  lab.,  s.s.  Gth  e.  of  Lock 
O'Brien  John,  mach.,  wks.  n.s.  Front  b. 

Lawrence  and  Pike 
O'Brien  John,  paper  folder,  53  E.  8th 
O'Brien  John,  servt.,  3'I0  W.  0th 
O'Brien  John  D.,  molder,  wks.  n.e.c. 

Canal  and  Walnut 
O'Brien  .lohn  Y.,  wliitewasber,  n.s.  Pat- 
terson al.  b.  Main  and  Walnut 
O'Brien  Kate,  milliner,  Ijds.  s.s.  Wade  w. 

of  Baymiller 
O'Brien  Leivis,  driver,  e.s.  Baymiller  b. 

Clinton  and  Betts 
O'Brien  Margaret,  servt.,  Burnet  House 
O'Brien  Martin,  lab.,  n.e.c.  4th  and  \\  ood 
O'Brien  .Martin,   blksmith,   s.s.  6th  b. 

Broadway  and  Culvert 
O'Brien  Slartin  J.,  l,ib.,  01  Mill 
O'Brien  Mary,  205  K.  0th 
O'Brien  Mary,  15  W.  Court  w.  of  Central 

Av. 

O'Brien  Mary,  laundress,  Spencer  House 
O'Brien  Mary,  servt.,  n.e.c  3d  and  Pike 
O'Brien  Mary,  al.  b.  4th  and  5th  and 

Central  Av.  and  John 
O'Brien  Mary,  s.s.  Accommodation  e.  of 

6  th 

O'Brien  Maurice,  cooper,  9  Accommoda- 
tion 

O'Brien  Michael,  53  E.  8th  e.  of  Lock 
O'Brien  Michael,  carp.,  1U2  Sycamore 
O'Brien  Michael,  carp.,  396  Broadway 
O'Brien  Jlichael,  lab.,  01  Mill 
O'Brien  Michael,  lab..  108  Freeman 
O'Brien  Michael,  lab.,  bds.  Ludlow  House 
O'Brien  Michael,  lab,,  69  E.  Sth  e.  of 
Lock 

O'Brien  Morris,  lab.,  City  Water  Works 

office 

O'Brien  Owen,  printer,  s.e.c.  Elm  and 

3d 

O'Brien  Patrick,  100  E.  Liberty 
O'Brien  Patrick,  assessor,  90  W.  Sd 
O'Brien  Patrick,  blksmith.  399  W.  3(1 
O'Brien  Patrick,  dray,  24U  Richmond 
O'Brien  Patrick,  lab  ,  59  Rittenhouse 
O'Brien  Patrick,  lab.,  1;14  Clark 
O'Brien  Patrick,  lab.,  302  Plum 
O'Brien  Patrick,  lab.,  118  Water 
O'Brien  Patrick,  titilor.  230  W.  5th 
O'Brien  Robt.  A..  230  W.  5th 
O'Brien  Thos.,  bklayer,  n.s.  Channlng  b. 

Price  and  Young 
O'Brien  Thos.,  lab.,  wka.  C.,H.  &  D.  R. 

U.  Depot 
O'Brien  Thos.,  meats,  014  W.eth 
O'Brien  Thos.,  salesman  129  Main 
O'Brien  Thos.  F.,  carp  ,  30  Kossuth 
O'Brien  Wm.,  dray,  424  Fretmao 
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St  .  Hill  . 
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11. nn.) 
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O'liriMi  Wary,  -widow,  li.  50  Kilton- 


11. 
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.  li .  3911  Br(>ad\vay 
.' Ill  iilsft.  widow,  h.  131in 
:i.pl  \Vat..'r 
C  h.  g:J  Wado 
■  Mrioi..  widow,  li.  108  K.  3d 


(>l.ur..it  .lohn,  lamp?,  1.. 
Ol,-,  Ic  Id.  lab,  l,ds.  i.r:  \. 
O'livnu;  J..hn,  St., 

i.  ri.l  an.l  Lf.c:: 
(Jcatiauu'll  Hfjiirr  .  . 
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II.;  L,  (1! 


i  liaiis  U  \ 
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1.^ , 
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.■  ml: 


0  ■ 


or,  ]■:  u  II 1'.  I 
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..  r.i  i,-.rh 

rj2  \\'alunt 
r,  h.  olDud- 

1'^  P.iarl 
F.  o) 
(l-bi.st  & 
.  '..uiinissioa 
,.1  It 
:  F.  0) 
uishor,  h.  10-1 


jjdorick.  Ij.Ic,  33  Sycamore 


Ol...rl;i 
01. ..tI.^ 
()l..-ii.. 

01. .Tl. 
(ll-Tl 

Ob.,  in. 


r  .lobn,  collector,  wli3.  IIR 

.Jt.bii,  roofer,  li.  1G3  Olinton 
..■.,!■.  h.  112  CM,.!- 


;  CI 


1. 


i  Mil 

W.irks 
laii,  li,  133 


Ob.. 

1 1 1- 

ll.'.ll 

Ob.- 

rii.:. 

an.l 

Ob., 

b^i  ■  ■ 

01.. 

( )i,. 
(II, 

01. 

il  1  ■  ■ 

Ob 

Li  11 

Ob 

Ob 

l:,i^ 

Ob 

iriil.. 

,    ■ ,  .  (.■■■■...l  1  ■  It^  ■"■-■■.  baeo 
,  I' i,..iik,'lab.  h.  V.'..-;.  C-iurtur. 

;l|.^ 

\  Lctor,    bar.  k.  Cinciunati 

1  II,  II,  wk3.  s.w.c.  Sycamor.; 

I. Ill 

,  .  !■  .^;imoii.  elk.  Ill  W.  Pearl, 

:;iii  w.  inh 

■r  \i..h-.^w.  lac.  h.  5S  ITunb 
■r  .A.iL'.  il.  1G7  Laurel 
■1  I  Iv".'  l.iitclier,  h,  70  Stark 
,.  r  lly.  cigar  inkr.  h.  51  Pen- 

.i:r  Joseph,  furniture,  h.  5C5 

r  .Tohn.  wk3.'377  Main,  h.  SO'.i 

•,.■;■    U'-nrv.    meat?.  Court,  b. 

.'■  ;in.l  N'.iic'  h.  70  Stark 

,  .1-  J..hn,  lab.  h.  300  W.  Lili- 


O'iiviei.  L).iuiu..i,  fcr...i«.l" 

1.;.  Pearl  0.  ot  IJroadway 
O'Brieu  lidwnrd,  coulee,  h.  315  Central 

A  V 

O'Brien  E.l.  lab.  wks.  0.  U.  &  D.  E. 

K.  niaeh.  sllop 
O'lirieu  Uaiinali,  widow,  h.  131  Clark 
O'lirien     11.     biksmitll,     wkd.  Jlilei 

(Ireenwood's 
O'lirien  Jaiiie.i.  hatter,  h.2r77\V.  Oth  w. 

i.r  Ueiii  ral  Av 
O'Bric.i  ■l:.!.'.'.  1>.   rnoMcr,  h.s.s.Otli 

!j    1 ;  .  ■■     1  1 1.  .-  a  lid  Li  nn 
O'P.rleii.l  i;.  b.^b.  1>.  aOreenleaf  al 
iVIW-iei.  .leiry,  lab.  li.  133  M .  Idli 
O'  lirieu  Jolm,  elk.  s.w.e.  -It hand  \\  al- 

11  ut 

O'lii'ieu  .John,  tobacconist,  bds.  s.  e.c. 

lJUa  an.l  Water 
O'Brien  .lobn,  lab.  li.  Culvert  b .  .5tli 

and  mil 

(j-Bri.-n  J.  iiattern  mkr.  wks.  Miles 

Orueiiw.iod'.s 
(.■  I'ri.n  .l.^lm    V'.'rt.'r,  b.  201  flitter 

,,■!•,  ,■,!,,,  ...i.^..^i'..i.i-^t  ■  Il  ,i;:i  X.irtb 
I ,  .  ;       ,1         ,,.,T,  i.iib..-,     '.e  W.  5th 

U  Jii'i.ja   '  Loili;.,"'  exi.i.'--u.ali,    h.  20d 

Bnymiller  n.  of  Clark 
O'Brien  Luke,  lab.  h.  n.w.c.  Central 
Av  and  2.1 

O'Brien   Marks,    shoo    mkr.   li.  110 

0'liru"".M;iry,  wid'^v .  lab  .  li.  C.7  Mill 

u  •  Bi  i.j  II  ;M   rv  ,  .^.'rvt .  .S  j i.  ii .■.•  r  UoUse 


IC  ..  ■ 

•(■i.iiii.-I,  J.  tailor,  b, 

■C.'iiii-ll,  Mr*,  wi.l  ■ 

'0,,iiie.^ll  .■■:..,■■■  .'■■ 
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\-er. Samuel,  cattle  drover,  h.  7i 
-  \Vm.  b.k.  ^S^Y.  Pearl,  h 


■.t.  I  ll  M'.  3d 


11.  17 


Obern 
Clin 

Oberii.l  . 

W,  r,th 

DKtii'.-  l'..ir>.'k,  tailor,  h.  125  W.  6th 
Ol.er.i.  -i-ei- John,  stencil  cutter,  h.  S-Jti 

Kaee 

Obevst  JohaB.  (Spear  &  Co.)  h.  1-1;^ 
Clavk 

Obet  .'i  .i^'iist.  par.lener.  b.  w.s.  Coleraiii 
Pik..    nr.  HriL'ht.in  M.miso 

0[i(';'j'  (!.  !,8  V'l':rt.  Club  House,  loll 
Iti.c..    I..  .Uh  an.l  ■-.lb  I 
O'Bieri..-'  TheobaldU.  elk.  ^1  W.  2d,h.  I 
Covinplon  I 
Obis  John.  lab.  wks.  n.w.c.  Wado  and  i 
1-1  inn 

ni.b^  .l,.lin,  b.iteber,  li ,  71  Bank 

l)-l;.  .ail,  1..  --U  l;r..a'l-.vay 

O'lJriau  C.iLhariii.i,  :.ervt.  103  Broad- 

O'lh'ii'ii  I'ii.i.  l  blksmitb.s.w.o.Tlam- 

r-A:  :.■.■!  b  ,V  (-',   P..  1£. 

O'Bi  lai.  II. ■..!■■'.  dray.  h. c. Vanco and  L . 
M  .  K.  K 

O'Brian  lliiL'h.  Idksinith,  hds.  Oharkw, 

b.  Canal  and  Pith. 
O'Briau  James,  janitor,  .Solves  Build. 

O'lli-bm  .ri.lin,  oarp.  li.  1C3  Cutter 
O'Brian  .lohn,  mech.  h.  31  Baum 
O'Brian  L.  F.  J.  currier,  h.  177  Syca- 
more 


O'biicii  -M,N  ■.  I 
U-Brieii  .Miel.a 

O'l/ricii  Michael,  carp.  h.  S'^Jli  Broad- 

O'B^ricn  Michael,  dray.   h.  2r,l  Syca- 
more 

O'Brieu  Michael,  dray.  h.s.s.Cth  abov. 
O'BHeii  Michael,  porter,  bds.  40W 
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Xu.s3l.auni  Jlrs.  S.  willow,  h.  -i:.!  ^ 
Xufstiaum  Mrs.  il.  widow,  b  'i' 
oiletty 

;Ci.rirgcr   ,  cuUcr,  h.sa  j  . 

ii\illcr 

XiuUcr   AutVony.  lab,  h.  e,3.Ur,. 

T,-aj.  b.  Abigail  and  Hunt 
Nutlow  Barney,  liiioo  mkr, -ilH  ^^* 

h.  17  Park 
Xutlow  ilorinaii,  lab.  b.  21  Aati'- 
al 

Ca-niau  Ilcury,  lab.  h.  S^  M..-laiu->  ■ 
ViiU  W'cslev  I^I ,  balcsmaii,  Ij.i  i'_ 

lids.  2S  I'errv 
<:\li  \^'illiain,  b.k. -iS  W.lth,  1;, 

L'jiig\v»rL!i 
s  uuiuj;  iVIicliaol,  shoe  mkr.  h,  HB  [. 

r>;l 

X'uule  Bridjjet,  widow,  h.  17  Ave 

modation 
Cattle  ri.'L'L^v  K.  widow,  b,  %r,3.  t- 

nr.  Ut-er  Creek  Road 
Xuvcr  ilartiii,  charcoal,  ii,  'J)  Ji.: 

Sun 

Xuxv'l    TIeary,    shoe  mkr,   ivkj,  . 

B'roadw.av 
Xuxol  ilerraann,  lab,  li.  rear  75  J. 

fail 

Xu.xoU  B,  II,  printer.  Times  l;2ic- 

Covington 
Xu.X'ill  John  W.  boots  and  sbc-cj,  - 

Central  Av 
Xve  B,  W.  b.k.  333  I3roadw,iy.  b.  - 
'  W.  3d 

Xyo  George  \f .  teacher,  h,  \>  .  Yi:.:^. 
IlilU 

X'vc  Henry,  mnch.  bds,  -l-Ol  ^Y ,  ^>ih 
AtViJ  ll5;\RY,  CommisU..n  X 
-LN    chant.  I'ork  and  Beef  I'acSi- r,  i 

Llam  Ourer,  V^T.  ri^'Jand  SM  li: 

way,  b,  aiO  M'.  -Uh 
X'ye  John  C.  pork  packer,  3:i.l  i 

v,-ay,  h.  -I-IO  Urondway 
Xyc  X.  wkij.  Grcen\?c^'(j  Fouud.-y 


Oakcs  George,  painter,  h,  20^  I'op..  ' 

Oakford  Mr:!,  Blanche,  li.  I'.'J  ■ 
]  Oaklcv  Isabella  G.  teacher,  li.  VV.  • 
I       nut  Hills 

Oaklev  John,  lab.  h.  -12  K,  Kth. - 
Lo'ck 

OaUlcv  Joseph  B.  elk.  n.w.c.  K  •  ' 
^V'tilnut 

Oakley  Joseph  B.  real  estate  aji' '  • 

i2'J  L.anrel  .,  , 

Oakley  \Vm.  0.  car,  mkr.  b.  Jill  '■ 

tral  Av  ,  . 

Oakley  ^Vm.  R.  b.k.  53  Iilain,l.-> 

i'road  way 
Oailka  llarmin,  ilksmith,  h.  o  - 

Linn  and  Kverett 
Oatcs  W.  II.  elk.  7  and  9  ^V^  31 
()ate.3  William.  dr.ay,  h,  A-tl' 
Oiit.-s  WiUiaia  il.  elk,  b, 

worth 

Oatman.M,  J,  b.l.i,  Clifton  I'ooi«_ 
Obbonhaim  Simon,  eacka,  li.  "  •  ' 
I  denco 
Obc.;  Oliver,  bda.  lUl  F.aco 
Obciracir  Ucorgc,  wks.  Otoo" 
I'ouadry 


(O'B) 


WILLIAMS    CINCL\NATI  DIRECTORS. 


SO/ 


(O'C) 


r  Job".  I'ldr.  h.  103  Clinton 
..■r  Jacob,  iiiacli,  h.  ,'j2G  Ilnco 
,j  tiorard,  lab,  h.  1(11  I'lcas- 

r  Jolm,  bk,  binder,  h.  11  E, 

i  ti-^irpc,  V'akcr,  b.  12  Mtb 

■  Pct''r,  ni older,  h .  T.'jl  W.  Gth 

■  ll.iJolph,  b,  750  \y.  0th 

,_•  William,  luoldor,  h,  9  Tior- 

.,un  Ernst,  tanner,  h.  383  W. 

in  J.  s.ilcsnian,  2G  K.  Pearl 
.:UI-;W   H.  *:   P..  (lilrnst  0., 
I.  ri,  k  0.  &  Loiii.'!  0.)  Ilrocera 
,  1   r  luunission   Jlcrchants,  112 

'  ]i'\\t.  (E.  &  F,  0,)  h.  112 

I  rick,  CE,  .t  F,  0.)  h, 

r.Miit 

i.ouis.  (K.  &  F.  0.)  h.  H2W. 

!  rt 

■  II'  (iorarJ,  stove  mounter,  b. 

:'Ii'as:iut 

.■|  .;a  Maria,  widow,  h.  527  Frce- 
I  ,nt!  Krcderick  tl.  deputy  shcrilT, 


„i.r  John,  elk.  nave.  3a,  h,  165 

-  ■  .lii;;ust.  saloon,  h.  142  Clay 
■    t'liarles,  cooper,  h.  161  Clay 
r  .  .Ii.lin.  bds.  5113  John 
r    .I'dm.  cigar  mkr.  h,  o'io  l^fain 
rl.;  Micliacl.  lab.  b.  SSa  Race 
,   ri  V  N'ietor,  bar  k.  C  incinnati  House 
,- ii:ia  II.  II.  car.  mkr.  bds.  s.w.c. 
•  ■  'i  and  Sycamore 

:l  i.'tier  -August,  driver,  h.  107  Lau- 

r  .,aier  George,  cigar  mkr.  b.  Pen- 

■  ;^n.  b.  Woodward  and  Liberty 
•,,,,i;,'r  Henry,  butcher,  h.  Cii  .Stark 
rijAvcr  John,  lab.  b.  319  W.  Lib- 

::.i''ir  Barney,  p^-i^itcr,  li.  122  Abi- 
;1 

L ni.i'ier  Joseph,   furniture  car,  h, 
K,  hian 

:  ir.i.  vcr  F.  blksmith.  wks.  in  R.  4th 
riiv  TL-rS.  drover,  h.  21  Uichmond 
n  ii-r  M  n-y.  pervt,  ICpS  Richmond 
n,  --ir  ,T;veob,  linisbcr,   h,  3,e,c, 
and  15th 

.r.i  .lolin  B,  (Spear  &  Co.)  h.  142 
Cl^rk 

'  hawrr-nce.  mnsici an.  b .  3S.5  Jlai n 
()11HV  OLIVER,  Club  House,  161 

'■'■ki.T  I'lrich.  cutter,  k.  .>1S  Walnut 
tbv'T  Thomas,  mach.  h.  1M7  Mound 
'1;  >  r.;  Michael,  lab.  h,  s,s.  Gest,  nr. 

i.'.i  rr 

■   '  .  ill  J'ohn,  h.  £00  VT.  Liberty 
''nia   .■Mice,   seamstress,   bds.  321 

I',^:  I  a  Catharine,  seamstress,  bds,  321 

'  iTiaa  Dennis,  lab,  b.  rear  COS  E. 
!-'r.)Ut 

'■hniu:  Mrs.  Ellen,  b.  h.  1.%  Raee 
"i'.-i:ui  I'.llr.n  M.  b.  h.  2.SI  W.  Gth 

 ■  ■I'M-ry.  lab.  h.  133  B.  Uth 

'■'   111  .ImIih",  lub.  wks.  223  E.  Front 
'"''■T'.'ii  John,  salesman,  OO  \V.3d,  h. 
;  W.  :,ih 

"  I'ti.in  rathcrine.  servt.  302  W.  4th 

l;ri:in  Martin,  lab.  li.  321  John 
■'I'-ririn  Mrs.  Mary,  candies.  315  Cen- 

"■'■rian  M.Try.  widow,  b.  321  John 
'  hrian  Miohiel,  lab.  b.  n.w.c.  Mill 
•■•.nd  3d 

.l;r;an  P,  C.  hops.  b.  53  Hth 
'''■r'-in  Patrick,  polisher,  wks.  n.o.c. 

,l'.lio  and  M.  Canal 
''  iTi  n  William,   blksmitb,  bds.  321 

■I"iin 

 .  b.  IC.i  Cutter 

"  liri.ii  Mrs.  widow,  h.  n.o.c.  Court 
,  -.'Hi  ,Iohn 

'"''■i'li  Mrs.  Ann,  candies,  n,s.  Gth, 
'  ■  -lolin  and  Smith 
,■'  ■  n  Mrs.  B.  h.  1G3  Cutter 
'"    0  11.  p:ittern  mkr.  wkB,  n,w,c. 
^         aud  I.ock 

*  '-ririi  Ilartbolomew,  carp,  wks,  vr. 
••  W,  W.  Canal,  b.  Stb  and  Otb 


^  THE 


ririen 

'  B  r  ion 

and  ' 
Iln.- 
liri 

b.  '. 
'Bricn 

bous' 
'Brien 

Fron 
Prien 
llrien 

al.  li 
Brien 

Clarl 
Brien 

n  .  of 
llrien 

Plun 
Prion 

dry 
'Prion  . 
'  llr  ien 

i'lail 


Bernard ,  grocer.  251  Sycamore 
Bridget,  b.   Itiver,  b.  l*lum 

' h.  171  Water 
,  il.  e.s.  Elm, 

■Mvi.  C.iii.L  i  iii'j.  b.  59  Eitten- 

I>ennis.  currier,  wks,  n.c.c, 

and  Bntl-  r 

Iv.h.  ar-l.  !  ■  i"  Budd 

lOlU'n.l'  s.Pugll 


Mrs.  Hanoa)! 


,  h.  131 


Hannah,  widow,  h.  217  E.  Gth, 

Lock 

Hanora.  widow,  11.  s.  c.  c. 
and  2il 

las.  wks.  Greenwood's  Foun- 

rames.  elk.  Gl  E.  Pearl 
James,  dray.  bds.  s.w.c.  Ab- 

uid  Sycamore 

.I:uii  /s  i  r.  moUler,  h.  489  W. 
.  "th,  -v.  of  Central  Av 
lolin,  rloiliing.  T.Vt  W.  5th 
lohn.  Snisher.  h.  31  Baum 
John,  finisher,  h.  s.s.  Otii,  b, 
Iway  and  Culvert 
John,   stcamijoatman,   b,  52 

.G.  currier,  wks.  28  Wa- 

,u!.:.^  W(M:ni;r,  h.  w.s.  Central 

-.I  an.l  p.r.ul 

I.  11.        v.  lif  Lock 
.Marcclla.   dress  mkr,  bds.  72 
urt,  w .  of  Central  Av 
ifaurice.  lab.  h.  9  Accommo- 


O'liricn  Tilos.  butcher,  li.  CIG  W.  Cth 
O'Urien  'I'honias,  carp.  ii.  ;',0  Kossuth 
O'Brien  Thoinns.  carp.  Ii.  Kossuth 
O'Brien  Thomas,  lab.  wks.  0.  U.  <Sl  D. 
U.  U. 

O'Brien  Thos.  salesman,  23  W.  Pearl, 

b.  U>5  Cutter 
(I'Bri.-n  Wm.  lab.  wks.  Comracrso 
O' Bright  Gun.  lab.  h.  2;if)  Laurel 
O'Brion  Joba,  wks,  o.s.  I'ikc,  b.  3J 

and  5th 

O'Brion  ilvu'h  carrier,  b.  n.w.c. 
IMum  and  U  cbinoii'l 

O'lirion  Lewi.s.  driver,  h.  20G  Bayrnil- 
liT.  n.  of  C  ark 

O'Brion  Palritk,  dray,  h.  210  Rich- 
mond 

O'Bryan  I.   N.  wbitcwashcr,  h,  75 

Pleasant 
Obwart  Bernard,  lab,  h,  If/iClay 


Patrick,  tailor,  b.  112  W. 

n,c,c.  3d 

iiroadway 
i:i9  Viuo 
-10  Li II a 
.-•worth 
,.,1,   ,  . ,      .  Court 
aust,  varuisher,  b,  G3  \Yood- 


T,  h.  277  ir.  9th,  w. 
>w,  b,  G7  W.  Court, 


Brien 
Brien 

Broa 
Brien 

Plun 
Brien 

tcr 
'Brien 

Av. 
'  Urieti 
'Brien 

W.  C 
'  Brien 

tlatii.  1 
■Brien   Mrs.  ?,fa 

of  itral  Av 
•Brien    !.      .  v.-i 


Br  I 
■llri 

Br,.  :  ,       .        1:^2  li 

Brii-ii   .iar;-,  ,■ .  r  .  ;  .  11::  I'l 
Bricii   .larV,  V,'      .  il, 
llrien  .  larv,   v.'i"-..^-.  li. 
Brien  Marv,  v  i  '■  '.v.  li. 

al.,  b.  Plum  aiii!  ."iMitral 
'Prion  Michael,  liil.sinitii, 
Brien  Michael,  carp.  h. 

^vay 

'Brie'n  Michael,  dray,  b.  Court,  o,  of 

Broanwav 
'Brien  Michael,  lab.  h,  a.s.  Court,  e. 

of  Broadway 
•Prion  Michael,  lab.  b.  s.e.c.  3d  and 
Mill 

lab.  h.  72  W.  Court. 


.  t.  Spencer  House 
■■  I.  ir,r>  AV.  !ith 

I'kins 

'A".  Front 
;  Gth 
.s.  Phrebe 

li.  17  .^nn 
C'.'G  Broad- 


Br 


,  Mic 
1  (■■ 


lab.  h.  S.3.  Gth,  b. 
'  aats 

striker,  wks.  C.  II. 
al>.  li.  9  Accommoda- 


Br  en  .Morn 
tiou 

Brien  Owen.  lab.  wks.  Gazette  Office 
Brien  Patrick,  blksmith,  h.  s.s.  Gth, 

li,  15rnadwav  and  Culvert 
Brien  Patrick,  blksmith.  h.  399  W. 

3d 

Brien  Patrick,  dray,  wks.  577  IV. 
Gth 

'Brien  Patrick,  lab.  wks.  222  E. 
Front 

Brien  Patrick,  marble  p^ishcr,  b. 

302  Plum 
Brien  Patrick,  tailor,  li .  310  John 
Urien  Richard,  yiortcr.  711  Walnut 
llrien  Robert,  elk,  bds.  2:1G  W.  5tll 
llrien  Sarah,  seamstress,  h.  182  E. 

Pearl,  e.  of  Broadway 
Brien  T.  shoe  mkr.  wks.  27  E.  Pearl 
'Brion  Thomas,  bo.\  mkr.  b,  213  W.Sd 


O'Bv 
0'(. 

O'  i; 

O^i, 
Oei 
Ocl 
0.'li,,ii 
Ockcii 
w; 

Oekb; 
Ocl  . 

O'C 

O'C 

0'<.'  I 

r. 

O'C'.i 

p 

OToniicll  Davi.  ,  phys.  b.  3(5  W.  8th 
(I'Connel!  Kli-en.  servt.  122  Cutter 
O'Conncll  ll.ini  ah.  bk.  folder,  h.  u.w. 

o.  r,,iural  a\  .  and  Rth 
On^unoLll  Jclre.  ,  tailor,  b.  2l2Eroad- 

0'C'innL:ll   Johanna,    servt.  Ilummcl 


■w.  eartman,  b,723  Race 
,  blksmith,  b,  237  Betta 
lab,  h,  u,c.c.  7th  and 

:  '  •  ■,  b.  197  Plum 
i .   E.  Keeves  & 

;  .  i.ier,    bds.  197|-3 


iL-ll  John,  saloon,  n.o.c.  8th  and 

■amor? 

.rll.f.  lin,  tinner,  wks.  32  Main 
11'  1]   \.\u.  e,  cap.  mkr.  wks.  50 

1'  arl 

I.  11     ui;  ret,  widow,  h.  rear  61 

II.  )!   -.iM'iael,  lab.  b.  Torrencc 

■XA  .    11  !•-    l''i  out 

n  li  .loir  s,  brass  linisbcr,  wks. 
ii'jli  i'atriek,   tradesman,  h.  4S 


O'Con 
S  V 
O'C'.ii 

0'C"n 
AV 
O'Ci.n 

O'C"  11 
O'C  11 

O'C'ou 

El 

O'Oounell  Peter,  lab.  b.  G.-;}  W,  Sth 

O'Coniicll  Tiui.itliv.   bM,,l:s,  &c.,n.W. 
r.  C.Mitr.il  V.' 

O'C' nil.  11  'riiii  '  112  Water 

0'C"i'U'.'U  -i.,,,,  ..  .-,    47  AV. 

Front 

O'Connor   ,    wks.  Greenwood's 

Foundry 

OToniicr  A'ndrew,  lab.  h.  123  E.'Court 
O'Cunncr  Andrew,  lab.  h,  e.s.  Obser- 
vatory Kuad,  b.  Baum  and  Celes- 
tial 

O'Connor  Bridget,   cof.   b.    38>i  E. 

Fro  at 

O'Connor  Daniel,  lab.  h,  n.s, -Front, 

opn.  (Juoen  Citv  Mills 
O'Connor  David,  lab.   b.  3  Wbcistouo 

al 

OT'.nn'T  Jsmes,  lah,  h.  197  Ricbmonil 
O'C  '1.  mach.  wks.  u.w.c.  3il 

uiah,  tnarblo  cutter,  b. 


O'l 

O'Coui-. 
(I'Ci.nii 
O'C'iini 

O'C'ini 
li.  11 

O'Co 


:  ikr.  211  Uac; 
",n.  23  E.  Sth 
I'Utcber,  h.  50  E, 

'.  h,  s.s.  Smith, 

,  ih 

.  U  K.   .riker,  wks,  C,  H. 
A;  1>.  K  K. 

n  <'o.\\i:ii  &  ro\vi':i,i-,(T,  A, 

V/  O'C.  f,i  Tli.iinas  P.)  .Mt.irneys  at 
Law.  Olllce  n.w.c.   Main  and  Court 

O'Conn-'r  T.  A.  [O'Connor  &  PoWelU 
h.  22  W.  7tli 

O'Connor  Thomas,  tanner,  wks.  n.o.c. 
Sth  and  M  .  Canal 

O'Connor  Bartloy,  servt.  218  W.  4th 


(Sine  ^djirbcnmo  t>cx  iirieo^jalirc 


mit  eincv  (Eiiileiturtti 

timi 

Bltcrlt  (BultalT  Cafcl. 


1 


a"tnciniiAti,  Oljio  : 

Dniri!  lum  S.  11 0  feu  til  a  I  it  Co.,  llo.  olo  lOine  Stral??. 

llti)7. 


53nU,  i?ar[.    Slbidneb  Untauglid)  13.  Sept.  62. 

53raun,  "Dhfolaue.    iverfel3t  32.  ^^nfciana,  28.  ^(hx.  62. 

'■Bnit'crcr,  3lbolpb.    i^evidioUcn  fett  2(uguft  62. 

SiiH,  iltattbia^l    ©cftorben  28.  ^uli  62. 

33urgart  "^Jrosper.    3lbi'cf)ieb  Uutauglicfi  11.  Bcpt.  62. 

S'ablbcft,  (5onrat>.    SdiCnjcmuftert  7.  ^imi  64. 

2!cil5,  ilubvea-:-.    i!criet3t  Gamp  Senixifon  7.  3""'  64. 

2}aubenmcrfel,  Gbarlee.    ^  o  rp  o  ra  t  27.  Sluguft  62  —  'i.H'vliniiibct 

(Ebicfamauga  —  '^luc-gemuftevt  7.  ^uni  64. 
©ngclap,  'grig,    ^(ii'cgemuftert  7.  ^uni  64. 

(fftel,  Gbrii'tian.    Sergeant  27. 'DJ^ai  61  —  iJtriu.  (fbtifaitiaiuvi 

—  i^luegemuitevt  7.  ^unt  64. 
%exti,  ©eorg  g.    ^  o  r  p  o  r  a  I  28.  9Jcai  61  —  3  e  v  g  e  a  ii  t  24.  ^suli 

62  —  ^fuegemuftert  7.  '^um  64. 
Berber,  ©evbarb.  M  o  r  p  o  r  a  I  28.  Wiai  61  —  'iUic-'geiu.  7.  64. 
^■reubenreid),  itarl.  Sluegemuftert  7.  ^uni  64. 
Oevau,  ^suliue.  i^orporal  28.  "Dtai  61  —  ^tucnjem.  7.  ^i'"'  l^- 
©erftcittev,  Gbru'tian.  "^erlr*.  (Jbidamauga  —  Ojcftovben  23.  3ept.  ii.">. 
©iintber,  ^obw.  'i^emnmbet  (ibid'amauga  — ^(ihjgemuft.  7.  ^^iini  i;  l. 
^leilbnmn,  3llen-5.    1.  Sergeant  26.  ^iJiai  62  —  2.  V' i  e  u  t  o 

n  a  n  t  24.  ^nli  62  (Cffijiere). 
5)abcnid)t,  ^riebridi.    Slusgemui'tcrt  7.  ^suni  64. 
§aUer,  ^arl.  l^erlu.  Gbidantauga  —  X'lbfdncb  Uiitaugt.  lii.  "ih'ai-,  li  1. 
^teinjmann,  'iyxant.    it  d  r  p  o  r  a  I  4.  3iot\  61  —  S  e  r  g  e  a  n  t  -M. 

^suli  62  —  1.  Sergeant  3U.  ^suli  63  —  in'ruv  (fbicla: 

mauga  20.  Sept.  63  — :Hu-^geinuftcrt  7.  ,"\uni  ii4. 
^jermann,  Seoiiarb.    i>erlu.  C5bictainaiiga  —  ilucnjcni.  7.  ^suiii  li-l. 
6irid)mann,  ©eorg.    ©efallen  C5bidamauga  20.  Sept.  (53. 
.'Oiridibrunner,  ©cttlieb.    ©efallen  (Sbidamauga  20.  Sept.  63. 

.s>eiurid\    "innnu.  (ibidaniauga  —  iluc-genui[tert  7.  'Juni  I. 
5)Drnidel,  (Sbriftian.    2lbld)ieb  Untauglid^  27.  Wlai  62. 
§unemann,  ^i^^?"-    2(uegemnftert  7.  ^suni  64. 
ioummel,  iiarl.    Sergeant  27.  3(ug.  62  —  X'Uivgeni.  7.  Csnii;  <<\. 
§unnefubl,  Jl^ilbelm.    l.Hu5genui[tcvt  7.  ."suiii  64. 
^effing,  X^d.  Sierit). "DJtill  Spring-j  —  M^']d).  Untaugl.  16.  -iJiav;  li.'i. 


,3cl)iitcf  ilbi'dinitt.  aJiuftctroUe. 
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Maufmanit,  ^onrab.    3(bl'cfiieb  Untau(]lidi  IH.  Se^Jt.  62. 
.Suimiiicvlc,  3Silbdin.    ^(usgemiiitcrt  7.  '},\\\\\  ti4. 
.Uvaiiicr,  cHonvab.    I'lusgemuftert  7.  v>iiiu  t>4. 
.s'Uinbcrg,  i8criil;avb.    2]erlel5t  Gamp  2)enniiDn  7.  %\x\\\  64. 
.Uuittct,  3(ntDu.    ©efallen  Gbtcfamauga  20.  ©cpt.  6;'>. 
.•^lovn,  llfartin.    5lb)dncb  Untaiuglidi  lii.  Sept.  HI. 
Mcni,  ,Hav(.    Gcfaiigcn  ScwcII  'JJiouiit  —  ^lb|dt.  Crb.  3(bj.  Gen. 
;21.  3Jtai  62. 

Worn,  ^'ifofc-  ^tovpcral  27.  "lliai  tU — ^ivevfdi.  foil  ll.3lpril  63. 
.'iiai|i|.t,  i^evlu.  'DJiill  Springv^  —  3(bidn  Untaugl.  2.  3(113. 

.Uiltant,  ilHllicIm.    S  c  v  g  c  a  n  t  27.  "DJiai  61  —  3(b)dnef  lliUaug= 

lidi  l.'n  3lugu[t  (i2. 
I'cbiuMi,  ^^'■"•Icpb.    M  0  V  ^.1  0  r  a  I  24.  %<\ix.  62  —  i^erlu.  Gbid'ainauga 

—  3(u^;gcinu[tcrt  7.  %\\\\\  64. 
aiicUa,  ^^Uiilivp.    2seriu.  93liU  Spnng^S  —  innidv  jcit  11.  Stpril  63. 
'lltiefcrt,  ^vriebvicb.    %tx\xi.  6btd'ainauga  —  0e[torben  27.  Sept.  63. 
-}Jfiet|dt,  6eovg.    3(b)dneb  llntauglid)  15.  9icu.  62. 
Mejjncr,  i\<xx\.    Sdiggeimiftevt  7.  %\\\<\  64. 
aUerot^),  «avl.    asevidioden  1.  ^?e,v  61. 

9Jiabev,  3(lDi'j.  ^iovpcval  27.  '3Jiai  61  —  3[uvgem.  7.  ljuni  64. 
9Jtati,  ascvtu.  5JiiU  Springy  — 3(u§gemuitert  7.  ^uni  64. 

9.1toor,  §cnvt».    3(bidneb  Untauglidi  11.  Sept.  6-i. 
'Duillev,  j^-viebrid^    (befallen  Cbtd'amauga  2o.  Sept.  63. 
9ced"el,  §cinvid\    3[n^>genuiitevt  7.  'Jnni  64. 
9torbbof,  ^suIin'S.    3(u'?gemuitert  7.  .^sunt  64. 
■Dieulmann,  ,'i>einvid\    iHUlu.  (fbid'amauga  —  3(u'ogcin.  7.  oU'ii  64- 
3fo[te  3luguft.    3(bl'diieb  Untauglidi  4.  .^an.  62. 
Dbevbabn,  ^obaun.    S  e  v  g  e  a  n  t  27.  '?3tai  61  — 3(bl'diieb  llntang= 
lidi  U).  9ioii.  62. 

Cberfline,  'Jri^-'t'i'idv    S  e  v  g  e  a  n  t  27.  -llfai  61  —  2.  S  i  e  u  te  = 

nant  24.  .^^nli  62  (Homp.  G).  ' 
■^Hipenbevg,  .s>cnvv.    3ln'>geniuftevt  7.  I^siini  64. 
"Isveditel,  tsobii.    iUu  poval  24.  oiiili  (i2  —  3(u-?gem.  7.  "-otuui.  ()4. 
^lionian,  Marl.    .U"  ov  p  or  a  I  27.  ^Jtai  61  —  (sJefallen  (5bidaniauga 

20.  Sept.  63. 
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dhWi,  .'Ociini.    'JdiCn^cnuiUcvt  7 .  -0,11111  (U. 

^){pfn-,  ^dibrcivj.    3(uc-i,-icinuftevt  7.  ouiii  t)4. 

iHotlifu{5,  Mavl.    i!(u-jiicnuiucrt  7.  ^suni  ii4. 

3{uiu3,  ^ajpcv.    'iH'ri\i3t  U.  2.  xHrtillcrie  8.  S^e^.  &2. 

?iMkx,  Marl,    ©cftorbon       -Diou.  (33. 

SrfMniM,  A>'niianii.    Gcfallcn  (5bicfainaU;3a  -'O.  Sept.  lio. 

3taM,  .s>ovinaiin.    'i}lbidncb  lliitaiu]lidi  l.'!.  Bi)>t.  62. 

SduHt,  i'iinccnt.    'In^nu.  GlndainaiuTa  —  ilusi-^cmuftcvt  7.  -i^uiii 

3dionfclb,  iSilhelin.    i>eny.  (ibtdamauiia  —  XHuegein.  7.  -Juni 

Stcffen'j,  I'Dcnrti.    3(u§gemuftert  7.  ^Miiii  H4. 

Stern,  'i*3iIfH"[in.    'Jfuc-ijemuftcrt  7.  -^suut  i>4. 

2trauc\  Griift.    SdiCHjeimiftert  7.  ^uni  H4. 

3dipnfelb,  Sluguft.    Stucnjcmuftcrt  7.  .Jimt  lU. 

Sdiimitltng,  ^\pbanii.    ^(uc'ijcimij'tcrt  7.  ^siiiii  (i4. 

SdiiUe,  Ghriftian.    ^(uegcnuij'tcrt  7.  ^suui  ii4. 

Sanber,  .{"leiiiridv    ^dic-ijcmuftcrt  7.  -^\ulu  tU. 

3teu[\n",  i'orenv    ^lui-iieinuftcrt  7.  -Juni  ii4. 

3icbc(ber,  :.Hnton.    Sdicxjciuuftcrt  7.  .^"simi  lU. 

Sdnifcr,  lAaxl.    3(ueiicimi[tcrt  7.  ouui  ti4. 

Sdirbber,  g-riebridv    ^(uecjemiiftcrt  7.  -;\uiu  ii4. 

Sdiinibt,  ^obn.    3(uecioimi[tort  7.  ,\uni  (i4. 

Sdn-br,  'ii.Ulbclin.    -Dcicrtivt  7.  "Jliiril  li-j. 

3diaffner,  Gottlieb.    'Jlbfdiieb  Uutaui^lidi  in.  "Dioriembcv  (il. 

Scbenfel,  Gbuarb.    ^sntaltbe  1.  cepteinber  (iij. 

3treiff,  ^oh.        ©eftorbeu  s.  ,"suli  ti.'J. 

3teuber,  "^^bilipp.    i^-nr.  (5bidamaiu3a — 'JliK-ejem.  7.  .Juiii  li  l. 

Irau,  A'raiiv    Sdiegeinuitert  7.  .^""i 

^Jrarbadv  Ji-^^^^nn.    Slbidneb  Untauiilidi  in. -juuiember  n-i. 

■■l>DUet,  'Jdii>rea-5.    "in-nr.  (ibidanmiuia  —  'Jlu-;-v-;em.  7.  ;\uiii  •'.  I. 

'i>cf5(er,  .Sionrab.    xHuc-geinuftert  7.  ^i'"' 

23ablbrinf,  23ilbehn.    3lui]eimi[tert  7.  .Juni  ii4. 

2Seber,  S^inxt)  I',    x'lbfommanbut  11.  I'lvnil  li-J. 

2Bertb,  ^i^i^-'bncfn    in'rai.  (fbidamaiKvi  —  (^Jcftorben       3ept.  1 

5fi]ilfe,  ^obn.    "IkxW.  (Sbidam.iiuia  —  Cieftorben  1.'3.  'Jioii.  f,;i. 

3inf,  Ctto.    'iierfelit  (iamp  Xeimijoii  7.  ^Vmi  64. 


3ctintcr  3(b)dniitt.  —  :Ucunerrollc. 


COffiiicre, 

©uftau  ^)Jicf)tev,  (5aptatn.    27.  Wiai  —  ©eboren  Cetv,  'i^prcupen  — 

©cfalK'u  Gbicfamauga  20.  ScV''t^i"f'er  tiS. 
.^av(  Jalin,  1.  I'lcuti'imnt.    27. 'IJiat  Hi  — Gcboron  Julta,  ,v>cijcii 

—  ^{cfiijn.  31.  Cftobcr  lil. 
IbcobDv  Sammcrcv  2.  i'ieutcnaiit.    27.  "llJiai  (il  —  ©oborcu  (I'Vpt', 

'i>i"cul5en  —  1 .  i  i  c  u  t  c  n  a  11 1  27.  '^anuai  t)2  —  "iHTtr. 

Gbicfainaiuia  —  C)c[tovbcu  7.  Cftobcv  (13. 
©cori]  .s^avtuni],  2.  )i'icutciiaiit.    7  ^I'ni  ''3  —  ©cborcn  :)Jiublbauicu, 

■i>rcuf5en  —  3lu';gcnui[tcrt  1.  ^suiit  <i4. 
^J-ricbrtcfi  Cborfliuc,  2.  I'icutcnant.    24.  ou(i  ii2  —  Gcboreu  ^'ottc, 

'^U'cuilcn  —  'Ifcfioin.  8.  "JJiat  <)3. 

9(bani  SdnimadH-r,  (Saptatu.    14.  J^-'^'i'iiiH'  "-1  —  ©cborcu  Gaibcrg, 

'i^abcn  —  iHuviicimiltcvt  7.  ^suni  i)4. 
^dcri^-.  .'ocilbvuiiii,  2.  I'ioutciiaut.    24.  -;>u[i  ii2  —  Ojcborcn  .Hlcin= 

trcbcii,  .s'laiiiiolH'v  —  9[iK--i3i'iiiuftcvt  7.  ^imi  t- 

llntfroffitirrf  mil)  SolJiitrn. 

2(bain,  SIh'ujoI.    xHuojcinuftcvt  1 .  ouni  ii4. 
5lpV*-''i"^"i»"'  Goovi].    XHuocjcinufta-t  7.  ouiii  64. 
X'lviiolb>>,  'Kubplpb.    ©oftovbcn  30.  'Ou^lH'inbcv  (i.3. 
'^dd)lc,  "^-vaiiv    C^icitovbcn  lit.  Ct'tobcv  02. 
'^dl)ei',  iisilbc'lin.    ©cftovbcn  2.  Cftobcv  03. 

23cd'ci-,  kaxi.    '■iH-niniiibct  Will  Spviiuiv  uiib  -lIuifuMiarv  ')iibiit;  — 

2(uei1cmuftovt  7.  ^>uiii  04. 
i3icbciibciibci',  Mavl.    i\'vui.  tSbidaiiiauiVi  —  I'luoijcin.  7.  Jii'nt  04. 
33Iattau,  ^'ouiy.    'JlihSijcimil'tcvt  7.  ^\uni  ti4. 
33lcibcl,  JJoK'pb.    'Jluocicnuiftcvt  7.  Cmi'i'  '>-t- 
■iBrumiticr,  '^n'tcr.    ^cfcrtivt  18.  "^Mini  ti2. 

'■biivflo,  tinift.  'i^'vlu.  OJiiU  Svi'iiui'C^  — •  :.HuvvV'iiuiftevt  7.  oiUi'i  04. 
'i3uttiu'i-,  (i'brbarbt.    9lb)dneb  Untauijlid;  22.  ^\uiu  01. 


lilSTOHY  OF  GIMGINNATI,  OHIO  With  Illustrations  and  Biographical  Sketches 
Ccsnpiled  by  Henry  A,  Ford,  A.  M,  and  Mrs.  Kate  B,  Ford 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1881. 
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ilaywanl,  Chailcs  o.  Swain,  Avilliam  l..\)ny;  'I'wciity- 
.si\tii  - -i'^lijali  IJaywaid,  I'ctcr  IJoll,  join)  C.  SlujiL ; 
■i'v,-ciUy-.-iJVonlh — Hlijaii  llaywnrd,  Rulioit  'J'.  J^yllc, 
.'vlcxander  l)iun-an;  'I'wcnly-eiyliLii  -  1  )a\id  d'.  1  )isnc\', 
Sanuiol  Uccs,  (.icoryo  Ciralunn,  jr.,  Alexander  l)niuan; 
'rwciily-niiuh-  l)a)iic!  Sloac,  Sauukd  Kcc--,  Lfonaid 
A.i  insirony  ;  d'liinicth  -  -  Al  xandcr  Duncan,  ]  )a\  id  d'. 
Disney,  J'aniel  li.  Ilawes,  [ohn  ikn^Dyne;  d'liii'i)'-r)rsl: 
—  D.  T.  lli.sne)',  Samuel  r.und,  Israel  JJiown,  Adam  N. 
i\.i(idle;  ddiiily-seeond- -  Adam  Riddle,  Samuel  HiiniJ, 
William  C  Aiideisuii,  Julm  l!nry;()vne;  d'hirly-diird --Wil^ 
liani  C.  .Vnderson,  Samuel  jlmul,  |uhn  C  Sli<jrt,  Idijali 
Motchkiss;  ]i.\tra  session,  io;5 — Samuel  JJonei,  Idislia 
ilolchkisi,  Join)  C.  Siiort;  dlnrty-fourih^ -Wdlliam  Coue- 
liii,  James  J.  I'aran,  /Viidi'ew  I'orter,  Daniel  llosbruuk; 
Tliirty-lirdi — Isiael  Jjro\vn,  (A-oige  W.  liolmes,  James 
Aiuistrong;  ddiirty-sixdi — James  J.  Faran,  James  Gi\'cn, 
A.  F.  Caipcnter;  ddiircy  scvenlh — James  J.  J/'aran,  Israel 
Brown;  dddrty-eighth — ]\.<d)erl  Moore,  dliomas  J.  Hen- 
derson; ddiirly-ninth — A.  F.  Carpenter,  |ohn  M.  Coch- 
ran, John  Reeves;  l''onieUi — Robert  Aloore,  William 
Kateh,  James  M.  Ewing,  Oliver  Jones;  I'orty-first — 
Israel  llrown,  Archibald  Cordon,  William  Wakefield  ; 
l''oity-second — James  H.  Ewing,  William  Wakefield, 
John  Snyder;  Forty-thii'd — Israel  i]ro\vn,  Charles  Ree- 
melin,  James  H.  Ewing,  Jacob  Idinn;  Forty-fourth  — 
John  I\IcMakin,  Charles  Reemelin,  d'hornas  J.  Calla- 
ghcr,  Jacob  Flinn;  Forty-fifth — William  S.  Smith,  Wil- 
liam F.  Con\-ersc,  John  i\IcMakin,  jolin  ]!.  A\'a!-ren ; 
Fort)'-sixth — Edward  L.  Armstrong,  Williarn  F.  Con- 
verge, William  S.  Smith,  John  ]].  AVarren;  Forty-seventh 
— Ccoi'ge  E.  Pugh,  Alexander  N.  Fierce,  Flenry  Rocd- 
tcr,  Alexander  Long,  Edward  1 -.  Armstrong;  Forty-eighth 
— Alexander  Long,  John  llennelt,  lienry  Roedter,  Ceorge 
E.  Pugh,  .Andrew  Purdon;  l'oiL)'-nintli —Peter  Zinn, 
James  Iliff,  John  Fennett,  John  Schiff,  .'Vndrew  Da\id- 
son;  Fiftieth — William  H.  I-ytie,  Jienjamin  T.  Dale, 
James  Shuble,  d'honias  I''.  Isckhart,  John  P..  Siaetler,  yVn- 
dre\\'  Davidson,  Richard  fL  Stone,  Oliver  Frown.  At 
ilie  adjcjurned  session,  lienry  Frachnian,  vi/v  Jacob 
Struble,  deceased ;  Fifty-first— M.  ]'>.  liiown,  Joseph  IC. 
ICgley,  Nelson  Cross,  John  P.  Flrauth,  Iv  IJasselt  I  ,:Mig- 
don,  John  N.  i\idgway,  (Forge  Rtdjinson,  dFomas 
Wiiglit;  Fifty-second — Joseph-  10.  I'lgley,  Ji.  P.  Langdon. 
AVilliani  i\I.  Corry,  James  P.  liadmes,  (Jeorge  C.  Robin' 
son,  Charles  1  homas,  Idjciu  /(.r  d'.  d'iir]un,  J  (dm  F.  Slough  ; 
I''ill\'-lhii d— - (Jeorge  C.  RobiiTson,  Patrick  Rodgers,  llim- 
ter  Brooke,  Aar(jn  C.  "Bagley,  Isaac  C.  Collins,  Joseph  J. 
Bobnie}'er,  James  Saffin,  Joseph  T.  Wright;  JMft)'-fomth 
— William  J.  Idagg,  Jcdm  Schiff,  Joseph  Jonas,  i'atrick 
Ilodger.i,  Joseph  I''.  Wright,  William  Jones,  AVilliani  Jcs- 
f>up;  Fil'ty-fifth — Peter  Zinn,  Ceorge  Reel-:,  M'iUiain 
Stanton,  MilLoii  Sayler,  William  J.  Idagg,  James  Iliis- 
lon,  Ani/.i  Mc(]ill,  Henry  Bracliman,  dFeodoi'c  Marsh ; 
Idfty-sixtii  — •  AVilliam  Stanton,  Ceorge  Reck,  Heiuy 
Braelunan,  Am/i  t'dc(.;ill,  J ames  Huston,  J.  M.  Cochran, 
S.  L.  Hayden,  John  K.  (d'cen,  J(jsiah  Kirby  ;  (adjourned 
session--- -N.  1'.  Wixon  took  the  place  ol  Ceorge  Roi  h, 
deceased);  J''ifty-seventh---Llenry  Kcssler,  William  Stan- 
ton, W.  F.  Nixon,  J.  M.  Cochran,  Custav  d'afel,  M.  1'. 


Caddis,  d'hornas  L.  Ycumg,  I''.  IF  (;berkliiii  (icorge  ]], 
W  right  (ai  the  adjomnetl  sessi(;n,  Crilfitl  AL  Punce 
and  Cliaili  E,  ( dst,  to  ta!^e  the  places,  vu  pecii\-elv,  of 
jMaxwell  P  (laddisand  C  'orge  P.  Wdigh',  resi,;;iied; ; 
I  irty-ei,i;htli  -Idenr_\'  ('.  Borden,  Ivobert  Ctdeman, 
(George  Ci'-  ,  ]lemy  (F  Ri  metl,  Frederic!  W,  Moore, 
C  illiam  H.  ScotI,  Ceoige  \\  Skaats,  Jacid;  \'olf,  Henry 
\'farnkin;  Idfly-ninlh-  -Herry  M.  liaie^,  I'liomas  A. 
(  orcoran,  ,  v.  J.  Cuiiiiingha.n,  O/ro  ).  Doi  ds,  dFomas 
J.  I  laldem  m,  James  H.  JIambletoii,  tiei  ge  11.  i  lill, 
John  R.  Li  ve,  Augusttis  Ward,  Ernest  1''.  R  einsi  liniidt ; 
Sixtieth  — John  M.  Pinnswi(d<,  |oliii  A  .  ('oihran, 
dFomas  A.  Corcoran,  Robert  Creighton,  jolin  |.  Fallis, 
d'hornas  J.  Ilaldeinan,  John  A.  Shank,  Robert  O. 
Strong,  Chades  P.  d'aft,  John  AF  Wilson  (at  the  ad- 
journed session  FI.  I''.  Brashear  and  M.  W.  Olin,  7'ia:  re- 
spectively, Robert  Creighton  and  R.  O.  Strong,  resigned); 
Sixty-fn>t — Chapman  C.  Archer,  Ceorge  AV.  Boyce,  John 
J.  Geghan,  James  S.  Cordon,  Faul  A.  J.  Huston,  P^dwin 
W.  Miller,  Elbert  P.  Newell,  John  AF  i'atterson,  tliomas 
E.  Satcr,  James  L.  Haven;  Sixty-second— -S.  W.  JJard, 
L.  Burckbardt,  Cabriel  Dirr,  H.  F,  Coebel,  John  E. 
Naylor,  George  W.  Skaats,  Peter  I''.  Striker,  R,  M. 
White,  AV.  P.  Wdltsce,  John  W.  Zumstein;  Si.xty-tliird — 
Llo)'d  S.  IFmn,  Alilo  C-.  Dodds,  Wdlliam  Jessupi,  Pded- 
erick  Rlim|ier,  Benjamin  P'.  Lm'elace,  W'illiam  B.  J_.oder, 
Joseph  G.  Sexton,  |olin  Sullivan,  Irwin  P.  Wright; 
Sixty-fourth — Lewis  A'L  Da\'ton,  Charles  C.  Davis,  Jo- 
seph .E.  H 'art,  AVilliam  IF  Hill,  Frank  F-indnier,  D. 
Gano  Ray,  Peter  Str)ker,  Lewis  \'oight,  tiecrge  W.  Wdl- 
liams. 

JUDGKS  OF  THE  COURT  OV  COMMON    I'l.K.VS  AND  Of  TI-UC 
GICNERAI,  (Jl'.\liTja-t  Sl'iSSIO.XS  Ol''  'I'llii  I'lL.VCr:. 

AVilliam  McAIillan,  'William  Goforth,  William  Wells, 
(appointed  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  Januar\'  4,  lyyo,  under 
the  territorial  organization). 

ddic  first  justices  ol  the  peace  were  api)Ointed  lor  tiie 
counly  at  large,  and  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  justices  of 
the  c|uarter  sessions,  d'he  original  appointments  ot  1790 
were  [ohn  S.  Liano  and  Benjamin  Slites,  ol  C'olumljia; 
jacid)  d'a]jping,  and  George  McCulliim.  Others  were 
added  from  time  to  time,  of  whom  we  ha\'e  only  the 
name  of  Flenry  Weaver,  of  'l'ti(dcei''s  Station,  appointed 
by  C;o\'ernoi'  St.  Clair  in  1  79.1.,  and  of  those  whose  names 
appear  upon  the  rec(jids  of  the  court  hom  1790  to  1802, 
as  follow's:  AVe  gi\e  only  the  }'ear  ol  then'  lii'st  appear- 
ance on  the  record  : 

1792,  Aaron  Calilwell;  179,3,  J"!"''  -Armstrong,  James 
Jiari'ctt;  1794,  John  iMeieer;  1795,  Stephen  A'v'ood,  J  ohn 
S.  Wallace;  1796,  'i'homas  Ciibson,  Jidm  BeasF';  1797, 
Nathan  Pdlis;  1799,  Ignatius  Jirown,  William  Pimn,  Ich- 
abod  B.  Miller,  ;\sa  Ritchell,  Jacob  Wdute,  Alexander 
Martin;  TiSoo,  Olear  d'odd;  jcSoi,  James  bindla\',  |ose[)h 
Prince,  Panantiei  V'anti'ces,  Cornelius  Sedam;  iSoj,  U'il- 
liani  Armslrong,  .Samuel  R(jbb. 

jiiiKUss  01''  ■j'lii''.  coLncr  oi-  common  im.ivvs. 
1S03,  d'honias  (iibson,  [uisidiiig  judge,  three  associ- 
ates; 1S04,  iMichael  I (jues,  presiding  judge;  1005,  Idancis 
Dunlavy,   presiding  jtidge  lor  fourteen  )'ears ;  associ- 
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March  20.  1969 


C^iyncm        ^7iaf  t/ie  ^y-eco^^cL      lAi^  o^ice  ^Aom  tAccl 


Freder  i  ck  Oberk I i  ne 


9th. 


enro I  I ed 


2nd.  Lieutenant 


1861 


\^i^e^t,  €Aio  "^/iilf^I^^^  //^  ^7th.   May, 


at- 


.1 


Camp  Dennison,  Ohio 


wa 


s  twenty  five  years  of  age  at 


the  time  of  his  enrollment  in  the  Civil  War.  Promoted  from  Sergeant 
Company         July  24,    l862;   Resigned  May  8.  I863.  


Commercial .    Feb,  13,  1861,  p,  2,  col.  4  &5. 


militia  companies  assembled  at  1,30  p,m.  "The  Military  proceeded  ©,,.. 
to  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  railroad  depot," 


col,  4  THE  GERMAN  VISITORS  top  of  col,  5  dovm  to  but  not  including 
REPLY  OF  MR.  LINCOU\i. 

Gazette,  Feb.  13,  1861 

Lincoln  arrived  at  the  Indianapolis  ^  Cincinnati  railroad  depot 
p.  2.  col.  4  MAYOR  BISKOP"S  RECEPTION  SPEECH. 


EKQUIPJ:R,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p,  2,  cols,  4,  5  6:  6. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  depot  said  the  Enquirer 

everybody  agreed  that  the  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  v/as  Miles  Greenwood 
j§ad  of  militia  was  Major  Genersl  General  William  Haines  Lytles,  Ohio 
Militia  1st  division  southv/estern  Ohio  (later  Birg  gen  US  Vols  killed  at 
Cfiickamauga,  Sept.  "O,  1863). 

Times ,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p.  3,  Cols.  3,  4  &  5, 

railroad  depot  located  on  West  Front  street  between  Mill  and  Wood" 


About  eitht  o'clock  dovm  came  a  party  of  German  Workingmen  from  over 
bhe  Rhine  caryying  pitched  flambeaux.  They  formed  on  Third  street,  and  sent 
in  a  committee  to  call  out  the  President-elect,  He  came.  He  was  inflicted 
with  another  speech.  He  replied  briefly,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
sgiid  a  first-rate  thing.  The  addresser  took  particular  pains  to  notify  Mr, 
L:j.ncoln  that  the  torche  bearers  below  were  foreignborn  citizens.  He  said 
he  didn't  like  foreign-born  citizens  any  betfeter  than  those  born  in  this 
country.  The  remarks  was  hugely  cheered  from  the  balcony. 

Gazette  and  Commercial  printed  the  message  that  Oberkline  read  to  Lincoln 
verbatim.  This  in  itself  is  a  strange  thing.  This  in  the  day  before 
mechanical  duplica  ing  devices  or  re  ording  devices.  MgithBXxthExrEpHrfesrx 
The  reporters  for  the  Tjmes  and  the  Enquirer  made  little  effort  to  report 
what  L|.ncoln  said  giving  only  a  few  highlights  while  the  rEpHrfcsrsxf hkx 
the  Commercial  and  Gzaette  printed  what  was  purpored  to  be  his  exact  v/ords. 
But  v/hile  they  came  close  there  are  variations.  Then  why  wa^  THE  Commercial 
and  the  Gazette  able  to  print  the  message  read  to  Lincoln  by  the  German 
delegation,  v/ord  for  word,  without  a  comma  or  a  period  out  of  place. 

Diligent  research  discloses  the  reason.  All  the  four  Engli  h  language 
newspapers  printed  hhe  accounts  of  Lincoln's  visit  on  Feb,  13,  186lthe 
day  after  the  event.  But  onx£gi3s:xi2:^xiS6i:^xikE::iia5txl4iHXEHin:;srrxKHd;:x  the 
morning  of  Feb.  12,  iSSix  1861  tfefixday^x  nefore  Lincoln  arrived  the 
message  had  appeared  in  the  Ger,an  languageOdailu  newspaper  Per  Deutsche 
Republikaner ,  or  the  Cincinnati  Republican ^  edited  by  August  WiHich. 
The  Gazette  and  Commercial  already  had  access  the  printed  message  before 
it  was  delivered  and  had  no  trouble  reproducing  it  exactly. 


A  DEMONSTPvATION 


col.  4. 


Cincinnati,  Enquirer «  Feb,  13,  1861,  p,  2,  col.  5. 

The  Enquirer  had  supported  Douglas.  Head  over  story  about  Lincoln's 
stop  over  at  Indianapolis:  The  Lincoln  Reception  at  Indianapolis-Large 
Crowd-His  SJped^^Iln  Bad  English,  but  Strong  for  Coercion. 

We  need  not  describe  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  as  he  stood  upon  the  platform 
of  the  car,  hat  in  hand  listening  to  the  short  address  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  comparisons  flitted  before  the  vision  which  Mrs. 
Malaprop  pronounced  as  "odorous."  We  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  was  an  expression  upon  that  darj  coxmtenance  which  spoke  too 
plainly  of  a  predetermined  course,  no  matter  be  it  for  good  or  evil. 
He  expressed  his  gratitude  at  the  reception  v/hich  the  citizens  of  the 
Queen  City  had  given  him,  and  said  that  as  he  was  expected  toaddress 
the  people  uponhis  arrival  at  the  Burnet  House,  any  remarks  made  at 
this  time  would  be  premature. 

Then  came  Mr.  Frederick  Oberkline,  upon  behalf  of  the  VJorkingmen' s 
Association,  v^ho  delivered  a  very  brief  address,  vrhich  however,  elicited 
no  response,  and  a  lane  being  formed  by  the  police,  Mr,  Lincoln  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Mayor  Bishop  ,  •  .  • 


/ 


Cincinnati  Times .     February  13,  1861,  p.  3,  cols,  3,  4  %  5 


We  say  there  was  a  great  commotion.  The  Mayor  was  called  out. 
There  was  some  immense  whispering  done  in  his  ear,  and  he  did  some 
immense  whispering  in  return,  VJhat  all  this  v/as  about,  v/e,  of  course, 
do  not  know,  but  of  this  fact  v/e  are  cognizant,  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln, 
stepped  out  upon  the  platform,  and  bowed  in  response  to  a  heart 
cheer,  and  then  turned  expecting  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Mayor  to 
the  carriage,  he  was  confronted  by  a  (to  him)  shocking  spectacle. 
There  stood  a  committeeman,  his  specs  on  his  nose,  his  hat  under  his 
arm,  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hand!  And  goodness!  the  committeeman 
was  preparing  to  read  his  speech.  And  the  committeeman,  though  he 
could  not  be  heard  five  feet  from  him,  did  read  his  speech,  and  did 
his  speech,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  sherrif  rehearsing  a  death 
warrant. 

The  President-elect  listened  patiently.  He  stood  like  Patience 
on  a  monument,  listening  to  a  speech  he  could  not  hear,  V7hen  the 
committeeman  got  through,  he  simply  and  very  pleasantly  stated  that 
as  he  had  ascertained  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
people  elsewhere,  he  would  defer  his  remarks  until  that  occasion.  Then 
three  rousing  cheers  were  given  for  Old  Abe,  and  three  more  for  the  Union 

One  vrould  have  supposed  that  the  mild  reproof  given  by  Mr,  Lincoln 
to  speech-maker  No.  1,  v/as  sufficient  for  the  v/hole  coumittee,  or  all 
of  the  committees.  Not  so,  Up  to  the  platform  squeezedanother  indiv  idual 
\7ho  with  perspiration  on  his  brov;,  and  a  face  teeming  v/ith  expectancy, 
to  the  horror  of  the  President-elect,  commenced  thus: 

"Hon,  Abraham  Lincoln-Honored  Sir-In  behalf  of   " 

And  av7ay  he  v/ent  into  a  full  speech  prepared  for  the  occasion,  Hig  was 
allowed  to  get  through  and  then  Mr,  Lincoln  said  a  fev7  more  words, 
and  then  the  crowd  cheered  again,  and  then  Abraham  the  pressed, 
gladly  sought  shelter  from  further  committee  assaults  under  the  wings 
of  our  complacent  mayor. 
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Lincoln  Visited  By  A  German  Delegation  of 
Workingmen  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  12,  1861 


Editor's  Note:  The  editor  is  indebted  to  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Historical  Society  for  the  research  assistance  that  made  the  publication 
of  this  article  possible.  R.   G.  M. 

When   Abraham    Lincoln   stopped   in    Cincinnati  on 
February  12,  1861   (his  fifty-second  birthday),  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  become  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  was 
visited  by  a  delegation  of  Ger- 
man   workingmen    and  the 
spokesman  for  the  group  read 
to  him  a  message  of  support. 

Lincoln's  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man delegation  is  well-known 
but  there  are  some  missing 
links,  surrounding  the  event. 
What  was  Lincoln  replying  to, 
that  evoked  his  particular  re- 
sponse on  this  occasion?  And 
who  was  the  author  of  the 
message  ? 

In  Basler's  The  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Vol.  IV,  pp.  201-203)  there 
are  two  versions  of  what  Lin- 
coln said  in  reply  to  the  Ger- 
man delegation.  These  two  ver- 
sions are  newspaper  accounts 
which  appeared  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  and  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial.  Easier 
printed  both  accounts  because 
they  contain  considerable  vari- 
ations. The  other  two  main 
English-language  newspapers 
in  Cincinnati  then  were  the 
Times  and  the  Enquirer.  There 
are  considerable  variations,  al- 
so, in  all  four  newspapers 
about  the  exact  details  of  Lin- 
coln's visit  to  Cincinnati  and 
his  encounter  with  the  German 
delegation.  The  reporter  for 
the  Times  did  not  know  the 
spokesman's  name.  But  the 
other  three  newspapermen  re- 
porting the  event  did  know  his 
name.  He  was  identified  as 
Frederick  H.  Oberkline.  The 
Commercial  and  the  Enquirer 

spelled  his  name  as  "Oberkline,"  while  the  Gazette  spelled 
it  as  "Oberkleine." 

Researchers  in  the  area  of  Lincolniana  would  be  justi- 
fied in  presuming  that  Frederick  H.  Oberkline  was  a 
leader  among  the  Cincinnati  Germans  and  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  message.  They  would  be  wrong  on 
both  accounts.  The  first  question  that  perplexes  the  re- 
searcher is:  Who  was  Frederick  H.  Oberkline?  The  most 
learned  German- American  scholar  today  would  be  unable 
to  supply  the  answer  to  this  question.  Histories  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  are  numerous,  in  both 
English  and  German.  These  books  contain  scores  of 


AUGUST  WILLICH 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  the  studios  of  Porter's 
Gallery,  106  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  about  1860 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Republican. 


biographical  sketches  of  "representative  citizens,"  but 
nowhere  can  a  biography  of  Oberkline  be  found.  His 
name  appears  in  the  Cincinnati  city  directories  from 
1860  to  1865  with  the  year  1863  minus  his  name.  His 
name  is  not  spelled  consistently  and  he  is  variously  listed 
as  having  a  connection  with  the  "Western  Commercial 

College,"  (probably  as  a  stu- 
dent), "moulder,"  and  in  1865 
as  a  "deputy  sheriff."  Another 
trace  of  him  appears  in  a  his- 
tory of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 
The  name  "F.  H.  Oberkline," 
appears  as  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  house  of  representatives 
in  the  fifty-seventh  Ohio  gen- 
eral assembly  which  convened 
at  Columbus  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1866,  after  the  Civil 
War.  A  "Frederick  Oberkline" 
is  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
9th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
an  all-German  regiment  from 
Cincinnati.  Presuming  he  is 
the  same  man  who  read  the 
message  to  Lincoln,  he  is  listed 
as  having  been  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
enrollment  and  was  promoted 
from  sergeant  of  Co.  F.  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  Co.  G.  The 
record  further  shows  that  he 
resigned  on  May  8,  1863,  thus 
missing  all  the  important 
battles  in  which  the  9th  Ohio 
was  engaged.  In  the  regi- 
mental history  of  the  9th  Ohio 
he  is  listed  as  having  been 
born  in  the  town  of  Lotte,  in 
Prussia.  The  regimental  his- 
tory (written  in  German) 
spells  his  name  as  "Oberkline," 
which  appears  to  settle  this 
matter,  as  the  regimental  his- 
torian complained  in  the  fore- 
word about  the  American  en- 
rolling officers  misspelling  the 
German  names.  The  historian 
took  pains  to  see  that  all  the 
German  names  were  spelled 
correctly.  But  after  1865  Fred- 
erick H.  Oberkline  disappears  and  passes  into  obscurity. 

To  compound  the  confusion  surrounding  the  details  of 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Cincinnati  the  four  Cincinnati  news- 
papers give  four  different  versions  of  the  event.  It  is 
well-known  that  four  different  observers  can  produce  four 
different  descriptions  of  a  single  event.  And  this  was 
the  case  with  Lincoln's  Cincinnati  visit. 

All  four  newspapers  agreed  that  he  arrived  in  Cin- 
cinnati from  Indianapolis  on  Tuesday  afternoon  Febru- 
ary 12,  1861,  that  he  was  met  at  the  railroad  depot  and 
that  a  parade  followed  as  he  was  escorted  to  the  Burnet 
House.  The  commander  of  the  militia  companies  in  the 
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parade  was  Major  General  William 
Haines  Lytle,  commanding  general  of 
the  first  division  of  the  Ohio  militia. 
(Lytle  was  later  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Union  army  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  Sept. 
20,  1863.)  The  newspapers  agreed  that 
Miles  Greenwood,  prominent  Cincin- 
nati manufacturer,  was  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  parade  and  that  the 
mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Richard  M. 
Bishop,  was  on  hand  to  greet  the 
President-elect. 

Three  of  the  four  newspapers  stated 
that  Lincoln's  train  arrived  at  the 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  railroad 
depot.  But  the  Enquirer  reported  that 
he  arrived  at  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
depot.  The  fact  is  that  Lincoln  ar- 
rived from  Indianapolis  on  the  Indi- 
anapolis and  Cincinnati  railroad.  The 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  ran 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis  and  did 
not  run  through  Indianapolis.  This 
was  not  a  serious  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Enquirer  reporter  as  both  rail- 
roads used  the  same  depot  in  down- 
town Cincinnati.  But  then  the  En- 
quirer man  did  commit  a  rather 
serious  error.  He  wrote  that  after  an 
initial  message  of  greeting  was  read 
to  Lincoln  at  the  railroad  depot  he 
was  then  visited  by  the  German  dele- 
gation. He  wrote,  "Then  came  Mr. 
Frederick  Oberkline,  upon  behalf  of 
the  Workingmen's  Association,  who 
delivered  a  very  brief  address,  which 
however,  elicited  no  response,  and  a 
lane  being  formed  by  the  police,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mayor  Bishop  .  .  .  ."  (Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p.  2, 
col.  5). 

But  the  reporters  for  the  other 
three  newspapers  disagreed  with  the 
reporter  for  the  Enquirer.  They  wrote 
that  the  German  delegation  visited 
Lincoln  at  his  hotel,  the  Burnet  House, 
that  night,  and  not  during  the  after- 
noon at  the  railroad  depot.  And  they 
reported  that  Lincoln  did  respond  to 
the  message.  The  time  of  the  visit 
seems  to  have  been  some  time  between 
eight  and  eight-thirty  o'clock.  The  re- 
porter for  the  Times  wrote,  "About 
eight  o'clock  down  came  a  party  of 


German  workingmen  from  over  the 
Rhine  carrying  pitched  flambeaux. 
They  formed  on  Third  street  and  sent 
in  a  committee  to  call  out  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. He  came.  He  was  inflicted 
with  another  speech.  He  replied 
briefly,  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks said  a  first-rate  thing.  The 
addresser  took  particular  pains  to 
notify  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  torch  bear- 
ers were  foreign-born  citizens.  He 
said  he  didn't  like  foreign-born  citi- 
zens any  better  than  those  born  in 
this  country.  The  remark  was  hugely 
cheered  from  the  balcony.  Cincin- 
nati Times,  Feb.  13,  1861,  p.  3,  col. 
4.)  The  reporter  for  the  Times  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  spokesman. 

However,  the  Gazette  and  the  Com- 
mercial reported  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation  in  greater  detail.  They 
reported  that  the  delegation  visited 
Lincoln  at  the  Burnet  House  that 
evening  and  that  a  message  was  read 
to  him  by  Frederick  H.  Oberkline. 
Both  newspapers  printed  what  was 
purported  to  be  Lincoln's  verbatim 
reply,  (See  Easier,  IV,  pp.  201-203) 
but,  as  already  noted,  there  were  vari- 
ations. However,  both  newspapers 
printed  the  message  that  Oberkline 
read  without  a  single  comma  or  period 
out  of  place.  This  is  a  strange  thing 
indeed.  How  could  the  reporters  for 
the  Gazette  and  the  Commercial,  rely- 
ing on  hand-written  notes,  and  in  a 
day  before  duplicating  and  recording 
devices  existed,  give  the  exact  text 
of  Oberkline's  message,  yet  give 
diff'erent  versions  of  what  Lincoln 
said  in  reply  to  the  message? 

Diligent  research  discloses  the 
answer.  All  the  four  English-language 
newspapers  printed  reports  on  Lin- 
coln's visit  on  February  13,  1861,  the 
day  after  the  event.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  12,  1861  while  Lin- 
coln was  en  route  to  Cincinnati  from 
Indianapolis  there  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  German-lan- 
guage daily  newspaper,  the  Cincinnati 
Repuhlikaner,  or  the  Cincinnati  Re- 
publican, the  exact  message  that 
Oberkline  read  to  Lincoln.  Therefore, 
it  was  a  small  matter  for  the  Com- 
mercial and  the  Gazette  to  reproduce 
the  message  of  the  German  delegation, 
because  they  already  had  a  printed 
copy  in  hand. 

The  message  was  written  in  Ger- 
man and  in  English  in  the  same 
column  just  below  it.  This  is  the 
message  that  Oberkline  read  to  Lin- 
coln and  that  the  Commercial  and  the 
Gazette  copied: 

TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  PRES- 
IDENT ELECT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  Sir,— We,  the  German  free 
workingmen  of  Cincinnati  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you,  our  chosen  chief  magistrate,  of 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  regard.  You 
earned  our  votes  as  the  Champion  of 
free  labor  and  free  homesteads.  Our 
vanquished  opponents  have,  in  recent 
times,  made  frequent  use  of  the  terms, 
"workingmen,"  and  "workingmen's 
meetings,"  in  order  to  create  an  im- 
pression, as  if  the  mass  of  working- 
men  were  in  favor  of  Compromises 
between  the  interests  of  free  labor 
and  slave  labor,  by  which  the  vic- 
tory just  won  would  be  turned  into  a 


defeat.  This  is  a  despicable  device  of 
dishonest  men.  We  spurn  such  Com- 
promises. We  firmly  adhere  to  the 
principles,  which  directed  our  votes 
in  your  favor.  We  trust,  that  you  the 
selfreliant  because  selfmade  man,  will 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
against  secret  treachery  and  avowed 
treason.  If  to  this  end  you  should  be 
in  need  of  men,  the  German  free 
workingmen,  with  others,  will  rise  as 
one  man  at  your  Call,  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  victory  already  won  by  freedom 
over  Slavery." 

Lincoln's  reply  to  this  message  was 
almost  evasive,  and  he  sought  to 
dampen  the  militancy  of  the  message. 
He  said,  "In  so  far  as  there  is  an 
illusion  to  our  present  national  difli- 
culties  ...  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me 
from  entering  particularly  upon  it." 
Lincoln  had  not  yet  been  inaugurated 
as  President  and  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  for  him  to  accept  volunteers 
for  a  civil  war  before  it  had  started. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Cin- 
cinnati, seven  states,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana  and  Texas  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  This  defiance  of  cen- 
tral authority  aroused  more  indigna- 
tion among  the  Germans  of  Cincin- 
nati than  it  did  among  the  native- 
born.  This  fact  is  underscored  by 
Henry  Howe  in  his  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Ohio  (Vol.  1,  p.  765).  Howe, 
who  lived  during  this  period,  related 
that  "Cincinnati  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  largely  sympathized 
with  the  slave-holders  .  .  .  On  April 
5th  (1861)  three  cannon  from  Bal- 
timore were  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  city  en  route  for  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi marked  for  the  'Southern  Con- 
federacy' .  .  ."  According  to  Howe 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
"was  a  surprise  to  multitudes.  Up  to 
that  very  moment  they  had  believed 
that  the  South  was  not  in  earnest.  It 
was  all  bluster;  there  would  be  no 
war.  What  is  noteworthy,  the  large 
German  population  of  the  city  believed 
diff"erently.  Among  them  were  many 
old  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  German  revolution  of  1848,  and 
they  felt  war  'in  the  air.'  "  Thus  the 
Germans  of  Cincinnati,  but  not  the 
native-born,  were  prepared  for  a  civil 
war  before  it  started. 

But  more  important  still,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  message  that  Oberk- 
line read  to  Lincoln? 

It  seems  certain  that  the  author 
was  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Re- 
publican, August  Willich.  The  space 
in  which  the  message  appears  was 
the  area  reserved  for  comments  by 
the  editor  of  the  paper.  And,  too,  the 
message  was  written  in  Willich's 
style.  Earlier  in  his  newspaper,  Wil- 
lich had  described  Lincoln  as  "a  self- 
made  man."  Willich,  then  50  years 
old,  was  a  talented  philosopher  and 
writer,  who  had  received  a  classical 
education.  He  was  fluent  in  German, 
English,  French,  Italian,  Latin  and 
probably  classical  Greek.  He  had  been 
graduated  from  the  cadet  houses  in 
Potsdam  and  Berlin  and  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army 
for  nineteen  years.  He  resigned  from 
the  army  and  became  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  German  re- 
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BEPLT  OK  MR.  LINCOLy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  llmnkyou  and  those  whom 
ycu  reprctsent,  for  the  compliment  you  have 
pftid  me,  by  tendering  me  this  address.  In 
so  far  as  there  is  an  allusion  to  .our  present 
national  difTicultiM,  which  expresses',  a^  you 
have  said,  the  views  of  the  gf'ntlcmcn  present, 
I  sbnl!  have  to  beff  pardon  for  not  enlerinfj 
fully  upon  the  q^c-tions,  which  the  address 
yoti  have  now  rend,  suggests. 

I  deem  it  my  dutj — a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
my  constituents — lo  you,  gentlemen,  that  I 
should  wait  until  the  last  moment,  for  a  de- 
velopment of  the  present  national  diflicuUies, 
before  I  express  myielf  decidedly  what  course 
1  shall  pursue.  I  liqie,  then,  not  to  be  false  to 
anything  that  yoo  have  to  expect  of  rae. 

I  agree  with  yo\i,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the 
working  men  ara-lhe  basis  otall  governments, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  they  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  as  you  added  that  those  were  the 
spntiments  ofthe  gentlemen  prcscnt,repre3cnt- 
ing  not  only  the  \forking  class,  but  citizens  of 
other  callings  than  those  of  the  mechanic,  I 
am  happy  to  concur  with  you  in  these  senti« 
meats,  not  only  of  the  native  born  citizens,  but 
also  ofthe  GcrmaBS  and  foreigners  from  other 
counfries. 

Mr.  Chairman:  1  bold  that  while  man  exist'!, 
it  is  bis  duty  to  improve  not  only  his  own 
condition,  but  to  assist  in  ameliorating  man- 
kind: and  therefore,  without  entering  upon 
the  df^tails  of  the  qaestion,  I  will  -«imply  say, 
that  I  sm  for  those  means  which  will  give  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  n"mber. 

In  regard  to  tli»  Homestead  Law,  I  have  to 
say  that  in  so  far  as  the  Governmeat  lands 
can  be  di5posed  of,  I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  up 
the  wild  lands  into  parcels,  so  that  every  poor 
man  may'have  a  home. 

In  regard  to  the  Germans  and  foreigners,  I 
esteem  them  no  better  than  other  people,  nor 
any  worse.  (CriM  of  good.)  It  is  not  my  na- 
ture, when  I  see  a  people  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  shackles — the  oppression  of 
tyranny — to  mske  their  life,  more  bitter  by 
heaping  upon  them  greater  burdens;  but  rath- 
er would  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  raise  the 
yoke,  than  to  add  anythingithat  would  tend 
lo  crush  them. 

Inasmuch  as  onr  country  is  crtcnsivo  and 
new,  and  the  countries  of  Kurope  are  densely 
populated.  If  there  are  any  abroad  who  desire 
to  make  this  the  land  of  their  adoption,  it  is 
not  in  my  hojvrt  to  throw  angbt  in  their  Wriy, 
to  prevent  them  from  commg  to  the  Onited 
Stales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ind  Gentlemen,  I  will  bid 
you  an  affectioaate  f*rewell. 

Cincinnati  Commercial,  Feb.  13,  1861 


publican  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849. 
He  was  the  commanding  general  of  a 
force  known  as  "Willich's  Free 
Corps,"  in  the  three  months'  war  in 
Baden  that  constituted  the  German 
revolution  of  1849.  Sentenced  to  death 
in  absentia  by  the  monarchial  courts 
for  his  leadership  in  the  revolution 
he  lived  in  exile  in  London,  then  came 
to  the  United  States  in  March  1853. 
He  came  to  Cincinnati  in  late  1858 
for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming 
editor  of  a  German-language  news- 
paper that  would  give  political  and 
intellectual  guidance  to  the  growing 
German  population  of  Cincinnati, 
most  of  whom  were  scantily  educated 
workingmen.  The  newspaper,  the 
Cincinnati  Republican,  was  inaugu- 
rated and  was  published  by  the 
"Social  Workingmen's  Club." 

For  two  and  one-half  years  before 
Lincoln's  1861  visit  to  Cincinnati, 
Willich  was  the  most  influential 
moulder  of  German  opinion  in  the 
city.  As  one  of  the  main  leaders  of 
the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849  his 
name  was  a  household  word  to  nine- 


teenth century  German-Americans 
and  to  Republican  sympathizers  in 
Europe.  His  views,  as  expressed  in 
the  columns  of  his  newspaper,  were 
designed  to  wean  away  German  immi- 
grant votes  from  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  channel  these  votes  into 
support  of  the  newly-formed  Republi- 
can party.  After  the  execution  of 
John  Brown,  Willich  wrote  in  his 
newspaper  (Cincinnati  Republican. 
Jan.  5,  1860)  that  the  Germans  should 
rally  round  the  Republican  party. 
"Wise  and  upright  men  of  this  party," 
Willich  wrote,  "inspired  by  men  like 
John  Brown  will  encourage  the  slaves 
to  fight  for  their  freedom."  Then  he 
added,  "If  we  are  called  upon  to  put 
down  a  slaveholder's  rebellion  we  will 
come  to  put  down  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection,  slavery  itself." 

Willich  had  supported  John  C.  Fre- 
mont and  Cassius  M.  Clay  for  the 
Republican  nominations  but  after  Lin- 
coln's nomination  he  urged  his  read- 
ers to  support  Lincoln.  He  wrote : 
"Still  we  can  go  to  battle  for  Lincoln, 
do  our  duty  as  soldiers  of  freedom 
and  must  hold  together  in  unbroken 
opposition  against  slavery.  (Cincin- 
nati Republican,  May  19,  1860).  Wil- 
lich further  noted  that  Lincoln  was 
a  selfmade  man,  and  that  he  was 
free  of  any  tendency  to  favor  slavery 
and  had  never  shown  any  nativisitic 
tendencies. 

The  Germans  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
old  Northwest,  expressed  themselves 
in  military  terms.  They  were  urged 
by  Willich  and  others,  to  do  their 
"duty  as  soldiers  of  freedom"  and 
"go  to  battle  for  Lincoln."  Thus  the 
inevitability  of  a  civil  war,  or  a 
"slaveholder's  rebellion,"  had  been 
part  of  the  daily  newspaper  diet  of 
Cincinnati  Germans  for  at  least  two 
years  before  Lincoln's  visit. 

It  being  seemingly  certain  that 
Willich  was  the  author  of  the  message 
read  to  Lincoln  on  Feb.  12,  1861,  why 
was  such  an  obscure  man  as  the 
twenty-five  year  old  Oberkline,  desig- 
nated as  the  spokesman  for  the 
group?  Oberkline's  birth  can  be  placed 
at  about  1836,  therefore,  he  would 
have  been  only  twelve  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
and  could  not  have  been  a  participant. 
Hence  he  would  have  had  none  of  the 
prestige  as  would  the  veterans  of  that 
revolution,  who  were  regarded  as 
heroes  of  magnificent  stature  by  nine- 
teenth century  German-Americans. 
Willich  and  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo,  both 
living  in  Cincinnati  then,  were  among 
the  four  or  five  "leading  Germans," 
living  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time.  The  expression  "leading  Ger- 
mans," was  a  favorite  one  among 
German  writers  of  the  day.  It  means 
the  "leading  Germans"  were  the  best- 
known,  best-educated  and  most  in- 
fluential men  among  the  Germans. 
Judge  Stallo,  eminent  jurist,  mathe- 
matician, physicist,  philosopher  and 
writer,  or  Willich  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  spokesmen  for  the 
German  delegation.  'Then  (again)  why 
did  the  obscure  Oberkline  head  the 
delegation?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
probability  that  the  visit  of  the  Ger- 
man  delegation  was   a  spontaneous 


aff'air.  Carried  away  by  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Lincoln's  presence  in 
the  city  this  group  of  young  men 
(probably)  organized  a  torchlight 
parade,  after  the  custom  of  the  day, 
Oberkline  tucked  a  copy  of  Willich's 
Cincinnati  Republican  in  his  coat 
pocket,  after  he  was  elected  spokes- 
man for  the  group,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Burnet  House.  Willich 
and  Judge  Stallo,  more  highly  edu- 
cated, would  have  been  more  conscious 
of  protocol.  Certain  ceremonial  func- 
tions had  been  planned  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati city  off'icials,  and  these  two 
men  would  not  have  taken  part  unless 
they  were  invited. 

Lincoln  left  Cincinnati  for  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  next  day  (February 
13,  1861)  and  continued  his  "journey 
to  greatness,"  the  Civil  War  came, 
the  Germans  of  Cincinnati  did  "rise  as 
one  man,"  at  Lincoln's  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  August  Willich,  served  with 
distinction  as  a  Union  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland. 


ME.  irecoi.N*s  nt:sroNSE. 
Jifr.  Chairman:  I  thank  you  and  those  you 
refiesent,  for  the  comi^!in:cut  p;ilJ  me  by  t!;e 
tc'i;der  of  this  address.  In  so  far  as  tfieio  ii 
an  aliiislon  to  our  present  nitionil  dilficult'cs, 
and  the  sv.Ergestion  of  the  views  ofthe  gcafle- 
mea  who  preseut  this  address,  I  beg  you  will 
excuse  me  from  entcriDg  pirticularlj  uoou 
it.  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  and  the  whole 
couiifry^in  the  present  extraoriHinry  couJitiun 
of  the  country  and  of  public  opinion,  th:it  I 
=!iould  T.-.iit  nnd  sec  tJic  last  clcvelop:nc:it  of 
iml.ilic  opinion  before  1  give  r^J  \\cvrs  or  cx- 
rr,c-s  myself  fit  the  time  of  the  in;nigu:Mtion. 
Cliecr?.]  I  Iiopo  at  t'lat  time  to  be  fiNc  to 
noUiing  you  li:'.\  e  been  taught  toexm-ctol' rar 
[Cl.fcrs.] 

I  agicc  t\ith  you,  Jfr.  Ch^iirmnn,  anil  T.Ith 
iho  add.T:.-.  of  your  constituents,  in  the  decl.i- 
raticn  that  woiking  ir.cn  are  the  basis  of  all 
guvernincnts.  Tiiat  remark  is  duo  to  the:., 
r;io:cthan  to  any  other  class,  for  the  re\-ou 
tl.:it  there  aic  more  of- them  than  of  nin- 
other  class.  And  as  your  address  i'-; 
pic-cntcd  to  mc  not  only  on  bclialf  of 
v.oil:ir  .,-nion,  but  especially  of  Ger.mai!?,  I  may 
say  a  -word  as  to  classes.  I  hold  the  value  of 
life  is  to  improve  one's  conilitiou.  AVii  ilcvc; 
is  calculated  to  ndvai'cc  the  condition  of  t''.o 
IiO!ir-,-t,  struggling  laboring  man,  so  far  a"  my 
jud-mcut  -will  enable  nio  to  judge  of  r.  correct 
thing,  I  am  for  that  thing. 

Ar.  allusion  hasbcen  made  to  tholluri'  =to,i'I 
hn^.  I  t!)i;.k  it  wortliy  of  consideration,  aivl 
that  the  T  iki  lands  of  the  country  should  be 
(iistributcu  so  that  every  man  should  h.ivc  ti'.c 
ircans  and  opportunity  of  benefitting  his  c  )a- 
ditlon.  [Cheers.]  I  have  said  1  do  not  dc-iic 
to  enter  into  details,  nor  vrill  I. 

In  regard  to  German;  and  foreigners,  I 
c-tccm  Iforcigntrs  no  better  thm  oilier  pe.j- 
plo,  nor  any  worse.  [L-in'^ht-^r  and  chco;s.' 
They  are  all  of  the  grca.t  family  of  nioa,  luvl 
if  there  ir,  or.c  shackle  upon  anynfilicm,  it 
y/ould  be  far  Ijcttcr  to  lilt  tlic  load  fr  jni 
ti!Cni  than  to  pile  additional  l-jad-  up- 
on them.  [Cheers.]  And  inasinu'.ii 
as  the  continent  of  America  is  comparatively  a 
new  country,  and  the  other  countries  of  ili" 
world  aic  old  countries,  there  is  more  ro'jm 
here,  conipavali\ cly  spcalcing,  th.in  tacrc  i-. 
there;  and  if  tl-,cy  can  better  their  co;iditi  i:i  hy 
leaving  their  old  I-.ome-,  there  i-<  iiotl.ina  in 
my  heart  to  foibid  them  comirig ;  and  1  ti'i 
them  all  God  s^'Ccd.  [Cliccr^.] 

Again,  gentlemen,  tlnmUiug  you  for  y.r.r 
address,  I  I'id  you  good  night. 

Cincinnati  Gazette   Feb.   13,  1861 
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torical/research in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and /the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion /of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  Ameri- 
can/Education. [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  7",  pp.  137-177.  illus..  price,  $1.00. 

ROBINSON,  ORVETTA  M.  1968-42 

Totem  Poles  and  Mr.  Lincoln/ (Cut  of  two  totems)/ 
Proud  Raven-Base  Section  Lincoln  Statue — Top  Section/ 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Totem  Pole  [Cover  title] 
(Reproduced  from  The  Living  Museum,  November,  1966, 
Illinois  State  Museum,  Springfield,  Illinois,  62706.) 

Folder,    paper.   9"  x  6",    (3)    pp..  illus. 

TAFT,  CHARLES  SARIN  1968-43 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Last  Hours/from  the  notebook  of/ 
Charles  Sabin  Taft/Army  Surgeon  present  at  the/As- 
sassination, Death  and  Autopsy/ (device) /Black  Cat 
Press:  1968  [Design  and  Typography  by  Norman  W. 
Forgue.] 

Miniature  brochure,  boards,  2'/>"  x  2".  (24)  pp.  [Limited  edition, 
printed  by  Charles  Young  at  The  Norman  Press  and  bound  by  hand 
in  the  .studio  cf  Bela  Blau.]   Price,  $7.50. 

TEMPLE,  WAYNE  C.  1968-44 

Reminders  of  Lincoln  in  a  Cornerstone/By  Wayne  C. 
Temple  [Caption  title]  (Reprinted  from  the  Illinois  Blue 
Book,  1968-69.) 

Pamphlet,  paper.  9"  x  6".  29-39  pp..  illus. 

TEMPLE,  WAYNE  C.  1968-45 

Abraham  Lincoln/and  Others/at  the  St.  Nicholas/By 
Wayne  C.  Temple/Editor-in-Chief /Lincoln  Herald/(De- 
vice)/St.  Nicholas  Corporation /Fourth  and  Jefferson/ 
Springfield,  Illinois  62705/ 1968 /Copyrighted.  [Reprint 
from  the  Lincoln  Herald,  Summer,  1968] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  lOVs"  x  71/8",  48  pp..  illus..  price,  $1.25. 

TIMBERLAKE,  DOUGLAS  1968-46 

Abraham  Lincoln's  beloved/Springfield  shaped  his 
destiny/ (Portrait) /By  Douglas  Timberlake  [Caption 
title]  Folder,  paper,  11"  x  8%",  illus.  [Reprinted  from 
Mainli'ner.  Material  taken  from  book  "Here  I  Have 
Lived"  by  Paul  M.  Angle.] 

Distributed  by  Convention  Bureau,  Room  202.  Municipal  Bldg.  Spring- 
field. Illinois. 

WARREN,  LOUIS  A.  1968-47 

Little  Known  Boyhood  Adventures/of /Abraham  Lin- 
coln/By Louis  A.  Warren  [Caption  title]  (Reprint  of 
Form  2907,  published  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  copyrighted 
in  1940) 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards.  6%"  x  5",  (9)  pp.  Form  No.  2907-68. 

WHITEMAN,  MAXWELL  1968-48 

While  Lincoln  Lay  Dying/A  Facsimile  Reproduction 
of  the  First  Testimony/Taken  in  Connection  with  the 
Assassination/of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Recorded  by/  Cor- 
poral James  Tanner. /With  a  Biographical  Introduction/ 
by/Maxwell  Whiteman/Philadelphia/The  Union  League 
of  Philadelphia/1968  [Copyright  1968  by  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia.] 

Brochure,  cloth,  10%"x8%".  v  p.,  13  (2).  33  page  facsimile  of  testi- 
mony, illus.  Published  in  a  limited  edition  for  private  distribution. 

1969 

GOFF,  JOHN  S.  1969-1 

Robert  Todd/Lincoln/A  Man  in  His  Own  Right/by 
John  S.  Goff/University  of  Oklahoma  Press/Norman 
[Copyright  1969  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
Norman,  Okla.]  First  edition. 

Book,  cloth.  914"  X  61/4",  Fr..  xv  p..  286  pp..  illus.,  price,  $7.95. 

LINCOLN-HERNDON  BUILDING  1969-2 

The  Lincoln-Herndon  Building/Law  Offices — Federal 
Court — Post  Office /(Picture  of  building) /Sixth  at  Adams 
— Springfield,  Illinois  [Caption  title] 

Folder,  paper,  9%"  x  4",  (4)  pp.,  illus.  (map  of  Springfield  showing 
Lincoln  restorations). 
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